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The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August 9th, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 











H A r A N 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF GOWNS 
FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 
19 East 31st Street, New York City. 
TADLER & FALK 

MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





Cc. WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
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Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 
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@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
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. IMPORTER 

GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

142 West 48th St., New York 





HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


REAN & BORSCHNECK 
IMPORTERS 

LADIES’ TAILORS AND DRESSMAKERS 

297 Fifth Ave., near 31st St., New York. 
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@ MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
This month school dresses a specialty 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
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IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 





ISSES* AND CHILDREN’S 
Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 

Young Wemen’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York. 
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EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY 
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. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
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SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 
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HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 
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38 West 33d Street, New York 
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AISON NOUVELLE 
London IMPORTERS Paris 


Auditorium Hotel, Wabash Ave., Chicago 
The largest stock of High Class Millinery inthe West 
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Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
1¥ Fast 33rd Street 


ME. JACOBY 


CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 


52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 
MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d'Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L, 
1., Box 66, 











PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead. Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshatain, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween r4th and rsth Streets, 








ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 








TOILET ARTICLES 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLIVE ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








‘* All they need, but not more than they neea 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


HEODORE. B. DALE 
IMPORTING DR SSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 





() OSs) ae *. QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
7° West 39th Street, New York 





— SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 





HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprzs’ Hair 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing ard Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone 856 Madison Square. 
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HREE CONGENIAL WOMEN 


wanted to board in pleasant apartment for 
students—chaperon if desired. References 
exchanged. For particulars address R. E.,care Vogue. 
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DIED 


Chauncey.—At Lenox, Mass., on Wed., 
27 Sept., in the 43rd year of his age, Henry 
Chauncey, Jr., late Colonel of the Eighth 
New York Volunteer Infantry, son of Henry 
Chauncey and the late Emily Howland 
Chauncey. 

Dennis —At Scarborough-on-Hudson, on 
Fri., 29 Sept., Delia Maria Dennis, daughter 
of the Jate Alexander Hamilton Dennis. 

Kobbé.—At Pasadena. Cal., 21 Sept., 
Herman Kobbé, of New York City, son of 
the late William A. Kobbé, in the 52nd 
year of his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Stockton-Traut.—Miss Cornelia Stock. 
ton, daughter of Capt. Charles H. Stockton, 
U.S. N., to Lieut. Frederick A. Traut, 

Hun-Parker.—Miss Ellen Vanderpoel 
Hun, daughter of Mr. Marcus T. Hun, of 
Albany, to Mr. Lewis Rathbone Parker. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Pell-Townsend.—Mr. S. Osgood Pell 
and Miss Isabel Andrey Townsend, daughter 
of Mr. Frederick R. Townsend, will be mar- 
ried in the P. E. Church at Babylon, L, I., 
on Wed., 18 Oct. 

Pell-Morris.—Mr. Francis Livingston 
Pell and Miss Ellen Van Buren Morris, 
daughter of Dr. Stuyvesant Fish Mortis, will 
be married in Calvary Church on Mon., 9 
Oct., at 3.30 o'clock. 

Wells—Jay.—Mr. Frederick De Witt 
Wells and Miss Laura Jay, daughter of Mrs. 
Peter Augustus Jay, will be married on Mon., 
16 Oct. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Lenox.— Last week there was a golf 
tournament held at Lenox for women, the 
prize being a silver cup offered by Mr. John 
Sloane, which was won by Miss Charlotte 
Stillman, the scratch player, with a score of 
119 for eighteen holes. The others who 
competed were Miss Mildred Stokes, Mrs. 
Carlos de Heredia, Miss Evelyn Sloane, Miss 
Gertrude Parsons, Miss Charlotte Barnes, 
Mrs. W. A. Taylor and Miss Katherine 
Gandy, 

This week the women of the Lenox Club 
are having a four days’ tournament for a cup 
given by Mr. David W. Bishop, Sr. 

Mr, Peter Marié gave a putting match last 
week at the club for several pretty prizes. 
Among the contestants were Miss Kittie 
Gandy, Miss Nellie Barnes, Miss Wood, 
Miss Gilmore, Miss Stillman, Miss Tappan, 
Miss Bacon, Miss Kneeland, Miss Baker, 
Miss Evelyn Sloane, Miss Juliana Cutting, 
Mrs. Thomas Peck, of the Pittsfield Country 
Club, Mrs. Newbold Morris, Mrs. W. A. 
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Taylor, Mrs. Richard C. Dixey, Miss Eloise 
Davis, Miss Luisita Leland, Miss Charlotte 
Barnes, Miss Meta Mackay and Miss Marion 
Greenleaf. 

Mrs. Giraud Foster gave a dinner last week 
at her cottage. Present were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlos de Heredia, Mr. and Mrs, Lind- 
say Fairfax, Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Dixey, 
Mr. De Lancey Kane, Mr. and Mrs. John I. 
Kane, Miss Stokes, and David W. Bishop, Jr. 


INTIMATIONS 


Brooks. — Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer 
Brooks opened their cottage at Hempstead 
this week, 

Cutting.—Mr. and Mrs. William Bayard 
Cutting will spend October at Westbrook 
Farms, Oakdale, L. I. 

Drexel.—Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel 
have taken the house at 8 East 69th Street 
for the winter. 

Kernochan.—Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Kernochan have opened their cottage at 
Hempstead for the hunting season, 

Lanier.—Mr. James T. D. Lanier will 
occupy the residence of Mr. Edward Tiffany 
Dyer at 54 E. 34th St., which he has rented 
for the winter. 

Morgan.—Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Morgan 
are at Wheatley Hills for the autumn. 

Newcomb.—Mrs. H. Victor Newcomb 
sailed for Europe to-day, to spend the winter 
with her daughter, Mrs. Reginald H. Ward. 

Ripley.—Mr. and Mrs, Sidney Dillon 
Ripley will spend ‘the autumn at Hempstead. 

Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney will spend Oct. with Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt at the Breakers. 


PARADE ENTERTAINERS 


Mrs. Benjamin Brewster opened her house, 
695 Fifth Ave., for the parade on Saturday, 
and entertained Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Gould 
Jennings, Mrs. David Dows, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh D. Auchincloss, Mrs. Jennings, Miss 
Jennings, Dr. and Mrs. Walter B. Tames, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Vail and Miss Vail. 

Gen. and Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce also gave a 
luncheon at 8 Fifth Ave., as did Mr. and 
Mrs, Pierre Mali, who entertained Mr, and 
Mrs. Robert W. De Forest, the Misses De 
Forest, Mr. and Mrs. J. Herbert Johnston 
and Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Coe. 

Mrs, H. Victor Newcomb, at her home, 
683 Fifth Ave., had as her guests Gen. and 
Mrs. J. Fred Pierson, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Kidd, Miss Georgette Kidd, Mr.’ and Mrs. 
Alfred Dix, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Walker, of 
England ; Mr. and Mrs, Wayne, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Katte, Miss Adelaide Katte, 
Messrs. Edwin B. Katte and James Hayes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Frelinghuysen 
opened their home at 60 Fifth Ave., where 
they entertained Mr, and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, 
Jr., Miss Frelinghuysen, Mr. and Mrs. 
George G. Frelinghuysen and Mr. McDou- 
gall Hawkes. 

Mr. and Mrs, Maturin L. Delafield, of 
No. 475 Fifth Avenue, had one of the 
largest house parties. Their guests included 
Miss Delafield, Mr. and Mrs. Maturin L. 
Delafield, Jr., the Misses Delafield, John 
Ross Delafield, Mrs. Lewis Livingston Dela- 
field, Miss Emily Delafield, her fiance, Dr. 
Rolfe Floyd; Miss Beale, Miss Mangault, Mr. 
and Mrs. John H. Scriven, Mrs. Preble 
Tucker, Miss Juliette Delafield, Miss Laura 
Prime Jay, Miss Mary Rutherford Jay, Fred- 
erick De Witt Wells, Miss Mildred Stokes, 
Miss Carolina Stokes, Miss Augusta Jay, 
Miss Cornelia Clarkson, Seymour Perkins, E. 
Maitland Armstrong, Mr. Orr and Burt 
Howe, of Louisiana. 

Mrs. D.S. Torrance, Mr. Robert C. Sands, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis T. Hoyt and Mrs. Emma 
Marcy Raymond entertained parties at their 
respective homes. Mrs, Raymond's guests 
were: Mr.and Mrs. Ernest Gordon Stedman, 
Mrs, Irving, Mrs. Bronson, Mrs. Hobson, 
Miss Hobson, Mrs. Augustus Coit, Mr, and 
Mrs. De Witt, Miss Collamore, Dr. and 
Mrs, Ostrom, Miss Ostrom, Mr. and Mrs. 
Schmidt, Miss Schmidt, Dr. and Mrs. Clark, 
Miss Clark and the Rev. N. N. McKinnon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton’s guests included 
Mr, and Mrs. A. Gordon Norrie, Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Newboid, 
Mr. and -Mrs.. Robert Shaw, of Boston; 





. 


William Street, Winthrop Rutherfurd and 
Worthington Whitehouse. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Babcock enter- 
tained at No. 636, the home of Samuel D. 
Babcock. Some of the guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Alexander Murray, the Misses Bab- 
cock and Mr, and Mrs. William P. Dixon, 

Mrs, Hermann Oelrichs entertained at her 
home at the northeast corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-seventh Street. Her guests in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, 
Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Miss Rita Pomeroy, 
Mrs. Arthur T. Kemp, Mrs. Frederic Neil- 
son, the Earl of Yarmouth, Mrs. Royal 
Phelps Carroll and Mr. James D. W. Cutting. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Barbarossa.— Arriving Wed., 27 Sept., 
Mr. Gardiner Abbot, the Rev. Charles A. 
Briggs and Mrs. Briggs, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
H. Larned, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Mabie, 
the Rev. Henry Mottet and Mrs. Mottet, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C, Stillwell, Professor M 
C. Tyler, and Mrs. Tyler, Dr. J. William 
White and Mrs. White, Bishop Littlejohn, of 
Long Island, and his son-in-low and daughter, 
the Rev. W. P. Bird and Mrs. Bird. 

Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 27 Sept., Mrs. 
W. R. Allen, Mrs. A, P. Cooke, Mr. C. A. 
Curtis, Miss Curtis, Miss C, Curtis, Mr, and 
Mrs. Hartman K. Evans, Mr. H, S. Evans, 
Mr. A. L. Mackenzie King, Dr. W. J. Sin- 
clair, Miss Margaret Sinclair, Mr, and Mrs. 
W. E. Wellington, Colonel J. H. Western, 
Miss M. Western, Mr. George A. Wells, Mr. 
C. P. Wells, Miss Wells. 





He new plays of the week include 
Peter Stuyvesant, Governor of New 
Amsterdam,at Wallack’s, this being 
the play which Bronson Howard and Brander 
Matthews in collaboration wrote especially for 
W. H. Crane. The time is 1661, and the 
scenery and costumes have been carefully 
copied from the fashions of that day, The 
company includes William Courtleigh, Wil- 
liam Ingersoll, Percy Haswell and other com- 
petent players. 


My Innocent Boy, classified as a comic 
play by George R. Sims, was produced at the 
Garrick Theatre on Monday evening, Otis 
Harlan playing the star rdle. The plot 
revolves around a secret marriage, which hag 
had a daughter as an issue. 


Keith’s still continues Ching Ling Foo, 
who has now for many weeks delighted the 
patrons of this vaudeville house. Other 
attractions are Press Eldridge, Bloom and 
Cooper in A Bit of Real Life, biograph pic- 
tures of Dewey, and other entertaining 
numbers, 


The Only Way as interpreted by Henry 
Miller at the Herald Square Theatre has met 
with so much popular appreciation that it 
has been decided to transfer the play to the 
Garden Theatre, where it will remain until 
Richard Mansfield begins his annual engage- 
ment. Another play that is outlasting the 
time originally set for it is Miss Hobbs at 
the Lyceum. This will be continued until 
November, when a new play by Sidney 
Grundy, written especially for Miss Annie 
Russell, is to be produced. 


Interesting announcements for the near 
future include the date of Sir Henry Irving's 
New York engagement. This is to be at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre for three weeks, 
beginning 30 October, and the plays to be 
produced are Robespierre, A Story of Wa- 
terloo, The Merchant of Venice, The Bells. 
Another note of interest is the report that the 
new autumn Drury Lane Theatre melodrama, 
Hearts are Trumps, has made an immense 
hit. The rights of the play for this country 
have been secured by Daniel Frohman, but the 
date of production here has not as yet been 
made public. 


The public and the critics seem pleased 
with the changes made in Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac as interpreted by Francis Wilson, 
which have turned the operetta from grave to 


gay, 4 metier better suited to the possibility of 
Mr. Wilson’s talents. 


The Man in the Moon, Jr., was produced 
on Tuesday evening at the New York. It 
re-introduced a number of favorites to city au- 
diences, the most noted of whom was Miss 
Fay Templeton. De Koven composed a new 
Dewey march, which has a regular place in 
the programme, and the Pony Ballet includes 
a sailor dance and song, When Our Ship 
Comes Home. 








MISS YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


Sang at the Wagner Concert in Queen's Hall, Lon- 
don. Miss de Treville’s first appearance this sea- 
son with the Castle Square Opera Co. at the Amer- 
ican Theatre was as Eva in the ** Meistersinger,’’ 
2 October, to be followed by ** Romeo and Juliet,” 
* Aida,”’ and *“* Tannhauser.” She designs her 
gowns for her roles. 


Rupert of Hentzau as interpreted by James 
K. Hackett and company has been on view 
at the Garden Theatre since Monday. The 
play is well staged and the performance is 
smooth from frequent repetition.—At the 
Manhattan Theatre last week was produced 
A Stranger in”a Strange Land, a new farce 
by Sidney Welmer and Walter Vincent. 
The story of the plot is based upon the British 
ignorance of life in this country, an ignorance 
which is taken advantage of by the hero of 
the play, who thereby involves himself in 
many complications. Cyril Scott, George 
Osbourne and M.A. Kennedy are among those 
in the cast. 


Why Smith Left Home is not only draw- 
ing full houses at the Madison Square Theatre 
at its regular performances, but the pressure 
for a sight and a hearing of it is so strong 
that the management arranged for two mati- 
nées—on Wednesday and Saturday. 


The Tyranny of Tears is so potent in filling 
the Empire Theatre that it is authoritatively 
announced that Mr. John Drew will not 
a. in any other play during his present 

New York engagement. The King’s Mus- 
keteer, at Daly’s Theatre as presented by 


Miss Virginia Harned and E. H. Sothern, | 


although always very popular, is appealing 
more and more successfully to the public. 
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1440 Broadway, cor. goth St., N. Y. 


Stanhope - Wheatcroft Dramatic 


SCHOOL. Thoroughly prepares for the stage 
in 6 months, beginning Oct. 16. Student Mat- 

inees. ighest endorsement. Prospectus. 
ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROPT, Dir. 


Mrs. Fiske need have no regrets for financial 
reasons in the matter of the Becky Sharp ex- 
periment, for although the play is very bad 
Thackeray, it has qualities that endear it to 
the public, and the Fifth Avenue Theatre is 
holding a succession of enthusiastic audiences, 
The indications are that no other play will 
be given during Mrs, Fiske’s engagement. 


Camille D’ Arville is scoring a great success 
at Proctor’s Pleasure Palace, and another 
queen of light opera—Lillian Russell—is 
achieving as great popularity in Weber and 
Field’s farcical play. 


The Ghetto continues at the Broadway, 
where the beauty of the setting and the capa- 
bility of a number of good players are attract- 
ing even those people who prefer a less serious 
play. 

AT THE THEATRES 

Academy of Music—8.15, The Last of the R ohans. 

Broadway Theatre—8.15, The Ghetto. 

Daly’s—8, The King’s Musketeer. 

Empire—8, 20, The Tyranny of Tears. 

Fifth Avenue—8, Becky Sharp. 

Fourteenth Street —8.15, A Young Wife, 

Garrick—My Innocent Son. 

Grand Opera House—8, Kellar, Magician, 

Harlem Opera—8.15, Phroso. 

Herald Square—8, The Only Way. 

Knickerbocker—8.15, Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Lyceum —8,30, Miss Hobbs, 

Madison Square—8.30, Why Smith Left Home, 

Manhattan —8.15, Strangers in a Strange Land. 

New York—8.15, The Man in the Moon, Jr. 

Wallack’s—8.15, Peter Stuyvesant. 

Proctor'’s—Variety. 

Keith's—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée — Concert,Cinématograph, W axworks, 

Pleasure Palace Continuous performance. 

St. Nicholas Garden—K altenborn. 

Victoria Theatre— Vaudeville, 

Koster & Bial's—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Fields—W hirligig. 
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All gown of palest corn-color satin 
antique, The skirt is divided off with 
cords of black velvet, and down the front 

black velvet bows tie across a petticoat of white 
chiffon chenille dotted with black. Quillings 
of chiffon follow the velvet cords, narrowing 
as they goup. The corsage is heart-shaped 
and carries out the same idea as the skirt. 
Black twisted ribbon velvets tie on the shoul- 
der, and straps of black velvet stretch acro:s 
the arms, 
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Long wrap of black Chantilly and Renais- 
sance lace combined. The hood and wrap 
are edged with heavy plaiting of chiffon. 
The wrap is unlined, and is worn over a su- 
perb gown of brocade. 

Negligées of heavy pink liberty crépe, 
trimmed with yellow appliqué lace and bands 
of Russian sable. 

Gowns made by I. Bloom. 
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Coat of gray covert or tan cloth used for 
driving automobile, or may be worn over fluffy 
gowns, as it is a very full, loose model. 

Gown of black broadcloth embroidered in 
black and white. The top revers are of 
white silk, Collar of chinchilla, 
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Urrer Ficure.—Turban of tan velvet 
trimmed with tan velvet appliquéd with white 
lace, and an ostrich plume, 

Lert Ficure.—Turban of robin’s egg- 
blue stitched velvet, trimmed with embroid- 
ered chiffon in metallic blues and pale greens. 
Rosettes of blue satin and embroidery. 

Uprzr Ricut-Hanp. Fancy model faced 
with tucked silk, trimmed with’ wings and 

(Continued on page vi) 
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{16 West 23d St. 
1166 Broad way. 
f04 Fulton St, 

169 Tremont 8t. 
924 Chestnut Bt. 
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B. SCHULICH 


announces that he has opened a fully equipped 


FUR DEPARTMENT 


in connection with his Ladies’ Tailoring and Dressmaking establishment and has 
imported a complete line of models to select from. He is now prepared to exe- 
cute orders for the latest creations in 
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Fur GaARMENTs, Capes, CoLLARETTES, ETC. 
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Prices will be made as reasonable as possible when the best of workmanship 






and an absolutely perfect fitting garment is guaranteed. 


10 West 35th Street, Near Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Colored Dress Goods, 


Fall Season, 1899. 









New satin-faced Cloths, Zibelines, Camel’s Hair and Venetians. Novelty fabrics of wool aud 
silk. Light weight materials suitable for clinging draperies, such as the new Cote-de-Cheval 
and Silken Granite. Tailoring Cloths and the latest “invisible Drap-de-Gilet.” 

Colors show the range of tints for Autumn, with the new pastel and opal shades. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third street, 
New York. 






















IMPORTED FABRICS 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
ARTISTIC CUTTING 

REASONABLE PRICES 


ARE THE FEATURES UPON 
WHICH WE BASE OUR HOPES OF 
RECEIVING YOUR PATRONAGE 


The cutting of every garment we make is under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. G. A. Rechlin. 


RIDING BREECHES 


cut by Mr. Rechlin received medal and highest award at Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893 


G. A. RECHLIN & CO. 


LATE WITH E, TWYEFFORT 


365 Fifth Ave. (Betw. 34th & 35th sts.) NEW YORK 
















Registered Trade Mark 


Bed Spreads 


Hand Embroidered 


A rare stock of Irish Hand 
Embroidered single and double 








































bed spreads awaits discrimi- 


nating choice. Prices range 
from $20.00 to $45.00. i 7 sandhill Cy 
















Lace pal 
lad 
These exquisite goods are best | di k Oo 
suggested by the prices which | at ies’ Nec wW Car. FOR THE 
they command and ong our Lace Scarves, Berthés, Barbes, and Collars, on “0 oe apelpaen 0 
customers know to be just, . ° Our latest London mo¢el. 
410.50 to $50.00. | Velvet and Silk Ties and Stocks, Hl wap Cos, (ete) 
Persian Crepe Scarves, Fichus, Yokes, Ruffs, | In stock of to order 


“THE LINEN STORE” | Collarettes, Ostrich Boas. 


James McCutcheon & Co. Droadway Ko 19th Atveet, NY 


14 West 23d St., New York. 
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AN EVENING TOILETTE 


FoR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS ’* SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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Anners make the man, so runs the maxim ; but even among those 
classified as good, there are manners and manners, and the product 
of these is not infrequently highly artificial and intrinsically bad, 

and it were best that manners should be scrutinized and not accepted un- 

questioningly because they happen to be those of one’s time and environment. 

The original, underlying idea of the various codes of etiquette that have 

been developed by Christian nations at least is agreeableness to one’s fellows ; 

but this principle is, in many instances, so overgrown with formalism as to 
be effectually obscured. A case in point is that of the French people who 
have developed a code so artificial, that it is really an offense against good 
taste, for it must be remembered that elaborateness of conduct is the acme of 
self-conscious attitudinizing, the object of those who practice it being to ex- 
alt themselves, not to contribute to others’ pleasure, the result of which, as 

a matter of course, is to defeat the aim of a code of manners. It certainly 

does not conduce to ease of intercourse to have each individual retire behind 

manner fortifications, and hold parley with his fellows only through a breach 
in the walls, which is the mode in which those who assume aggressive arti- 
ficiality of manner hold converse with their kind. 






























Between manner—the word being used to express supreme sophistica- Hj | 
tion of behavior—and the purely natural conduct of the peasant or the un- | i 






trained higher grade child, or any other person who has never been drilled 
in the amenities, the gulf is wide, and those who laud natural manner do not 
mean that of man in a state of nature, since he cannot be said to have any ; 
rather what is meant is an absence of affectation and pretense. Really good 
manners, like good acting, should be an expression of one’s individuality, 
and not a palpable assumption of alien attributes for exhibition on the occa- 
sions when one steps out of the privacy of the bed chamber. 












As self-restraint is a rare quality, it follows that well mannered persons 
are not often met with, since the ability to hold natural impulses in check is 
one of the basic elements of pleasing behavior. And if, along with whole- 
some subordination of the ego, there isa desire to unobtrusively make others 
happy, good manners will be inevitable, although the polish that comes of 
travel and extensive intercourse with the higher classes of people may be 
wanting. But, however ceremonious and superior may be the manners that 
lack these elements of altruism, they are bad manners by whomever exhibited. 
Were man destined for solitary existence, it is evident that etiquette need 
not have been, and, since it is not invented for the individual man who 
practises it, but for his fellow-man in whose behalf it is practised, it follows 
that the test of the goodness or badness of any code of manners will turn 
upon its fitness for the office it has to perform. In its practical workings 
does it promote good fellowship, and stimulate a desire to make others 
happy for the time being? Or does the particular code exalt the importance 
of self, tend to make acquaintance with the minutiae of its ceremonial a Shib- 
boleth by which the socially elect shall be known, and to bring about a scorn 
of such as are strangers to the smallest of its rites, and, by thus emphasizing 
class distinctions, to stimulate pride and pretense in some and envy and 
resentment in others ? 





























Tried by these tests how few the codes of etiquette that would ring 
true! A haughty, exclusive spirit, and a conscious manner rather than kind- 
liness and simple graciousness are the outcome of most codes of deliberate 
behavior. No one need, however, suffer any bewilderment. There is only 
one variety of good breeding, and, although etiquette may change with 
the centuries and with countries, those who would be on surest ground have 
only to hark back to the second half of the Golden Rule ; then never need 
they be ashamed on the score either of manners or morals. 
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DRESS ON THE STAGE 


Gowns worn in The King’s Musketeer by Miss Virginia Harned, now playing at Daly’s Theatre. For description see text. 








HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


WHAT A FICKLE PUBLIC MAY DO TO MR. KIP- 
LING—-THE ROMANCE OF ONE LIFE— 
WHOLESOME DISILLUSION FOR THE 
OVERZEALOUS LOVER OF FRANCE 
—JAPAN GOES TO SCHOOL 
ONLY LONG ENOUGH” 

TO LEARN HOW TO BE HEAD MASTER 


He case of Mr. Kipling is a good deal 
of it just unthinking ‘‘hurrah,”’’ but 


there are now and again indications 
that all the world has not parted with sanity on 
the subject of this much-be-praised author. 
Along comes a compatriot who admonishes 
Mr. Kipling that he is in danger at any mo- 
ment of losing three-quarters of his vogue, be- 
cause it is unlikely that the sentiment of im- 
perialism—whose apostle he is—will continue 
indefinitely to hold the interest of Englishmen. 
The writer rather neatly says that it is not 
Kipling’s indisputable ability alone. that has 
given him his vogue, but that at least seventy- 
five per cent. of his popularity is due to the fact 
that his writings have encouraged a certain na- 
tional state of mind. ‘All that is utilitarian and 
materialistic, all that.is inimical to thought 
and favorable to action, all the external rowdi- 
ness and latent Puritanism with which this cen- 
tury is closing so surprisingly in England, 
find their exact echo and confirmation in Mr. 
Kipling’s books.’ This bold writer says 
further that Mr. Kipling has been, and now 
habitually is, overpraised, and that the lan- 
guage adopted toward him would be excessive, 
because unbalanced and irrational if it were ap- 
plied to Sir Walter Scott, to Tennyson or to 
Hugo, and the writer is warned that he will 
suffer a swift decadence in popularity in the 
day when the fickle public shall demand philo- 
sophical reflection from its poets, or tender 
sentiment, or the symbolism of aérial melan- 
choly. ‘¢ There will be no Recluse, and no In 
Memoriam and no Kubla Khan to be ex- 
pected of Mr. Kipling.*’ This and similar 
attempts to discriminate in the praise of Kip- 
ling are regarded by the writer’s fanatical ad- 
mirers as ‘¢attacks."’ Meanwhile a gullible 
general public buys and reads the thrifty 
author’s every book, under the impression that 
a second Shakespeare has dawned upon the 
world of letters. Some day they will know 
better; meanwhile they are amusing. 
Pal 
The amazing experiences of Mr. Booker T. 
Washington in his late triumphal journeyings 
through the country lend especial interest to 
the careful review of the work of Tuskegee 
Institute, which appears in the current numbers 
of the Popular Science Monthly. It is the 
graphically told story of the well directed 
efforts of a persistent, energetic, intelligent 
man, who, by sheer force of character has not 
only carved out an honorable career for him- 
self, but whose life work is infinitely finer than 
mere self-development meritorious as such 


VOGUE 


achievement is. Mr. Washington is educating 
a race to meet a condition; and by so doing 
he is helping to solve the most important 
problem that confronts this country to-day. 
That his service in behalf of the social adjust- 
ment of the relations between the white and the 
negro is beginning to be appreciated, is attested 
by the flattering reception given Mr. Washing- 
ton by the white citizens of Southern cities. 
At the close of the civil war, the possibility 
of a negro being the guest of a Southern town, 
where the highest white dignitaries hastened to 
do him honor, would have been regarded as a 
wild abolitionist dream of the most extreme 
type. Unlettered, despised, a slave child, 
a short thirty-five years ago, and to-day the 
child grown to educated manhood, stands be- 
fore his countrymen, the hope of the nation for 
the solution of what has promised to be an ugly 
problem. To few men have come such an 
opportunity, and fewer still have had the 
acumen to embrace it. 
Pal 
The miscarriage of justice in the Dreyfus 
case has come as a painful surprise to those 
Americans who have been passionate admirers 
of France. There is, perhaps, no country of 
modern times that has bewitched so many for- 
eigners into according it the high appreciation it 
feels for itself. To the Frenchman, especially 
the Parisian, the outside world is barbarian. 
Puffed to bursting with vanity the little fop of 
nations has attitudinized as preéminently a per- 
son of taste. He prescribed a fixed language 
for his own people, and he insisted, as a mark 
of civilization in the foreigner, that he should 
learn this manufactured French. For himself 
he steadfastly refused to learn languages other 
than his own, and, incredible as it may seem, 
this conceited nation succeeded in persuading 
other nations to accept it at its own valuation, 
and it went on its way ignorant of outside 
world movements. It was, in its own estima- 
tion, the centre of civilization, so that when 
the German Emperor dared to have the menus 
of the royal palaces printed in German, his 
action was regarded as not only barbarian, but 
it almost reached the proportion of a national 
insult. The drubbing given her by Germany 
opened France’s eyes a little to her own short- 
comings, and the revelations of the last few 
months will probably incline her still further to 
wholesome introspection. 
Pal 
The lesson of the Dreyfus trial is not only a 
good experience for France by way of showing 
her that she is barbarian to the Turk’s level, 
but it is also a warning to those whose habit it 
has been to overlaud things French and to un- 
derrate institutions, people and traits American, 
to cultivate juster estimates, and not permit 
themselves to be dazzled by gew-gaws of 
bijoutérie and artificial manners into accepting 
a vain people’s estimate of themselves as very 


truth. 


* 
* * 


Among the most interesting nations at the 
present moment is Japan,-whose eager adoption 
of the personal and business habits and customs 


_ of Occidental peoples has long been a well- 


known characteristic. What most observers 
did not perceive was that the Japanese were 
much too progressive to remain in leading 
strings or to depend upon foreigners for aid 
once they had mastered the technicalities of 
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professions or trades. It is no part of the Japan- 
ese’s programme to be absorbed by the white 
races ; all that he wishes of these is to adopt 
their most advanced ideas and to retain them 
as trader folk. Little by little foreigners are 
waking up to the fact that it is not East In- 
dian, or Chinaman, or middle continent heathen 
that they have to deal with, but a people keen of 
intellect, energetic and ambitious. One of the 
latest phases of a transplanted industry which 
has been nationalized by the Japanese is life 
insurance. Foreign companies found Japan a 
virgin field for their efforts ; and as the idea of 
life insurance was popular with the natives, the 
companies reaped a rich harvest for some time. 
In 1894 the Japanese began the formation of 
companies, and by January, 1898, there were 
thirty-six Japanese life insurance companies, 
witha total of 510,000 policies for 120,000,000 
yen. The Japanese have cancelled most of 
the policies in foreign companies and renewed 
in local ones. 


THE ENGLISH NUN AT 
BURGOS 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


Any years have passed since Lady 
George disappeared suddenly from 
the London world ; but perhaps she 

is still living to substantiate the grim story of 
her youth. It is said that since the night of 
her mysterious adventure she has worn a band 
of black velvet around the wrist of her right 
hand. For proof of this, however, one must 
force a way into the royal cloister near Burgos, 
and for this one requires an order from the 
Pope himself. 

The last time Lady George appeared in 
public was on the occasion of the baptism of 
the baby-king, Alfonso; when she bore the 
crozier in the suite of the Princess-Abbess of 
Las Huelgas. 


+ * * * 


Lady George was passing a dreary evening. 
Her novel, La Chartreuse de Parme, had rolled 
unnoticed from the soft divan to the floor, 
while listlessly she watched the play of the 
crimson lamplight through her blonde curls, 
reflected in the broad mirror across the apart- 
ment. Her gown of lace was exquisite, nor 
had her complexion, aglow from the heat of 
the lamp beside her, ever seemed more 
radiant. Turning her head wearily upon the 
pile of satin pillows, she continued to count 
the minutes by the beat of the great clock over 
the fireplace. 

As one by one the hours were solemnly 
struck out by the deep-toned gong on the 
staircase, and echoed by all the London belfries 
far and near, the last rumors of life—the bar- 
ring of shutters, the rumble of coaches—grad- 
ually died away. Only now and then the 
wind in a gale dashed drifts of the falling snow 
against the casements. 

Lady George was roused from her reverie 
by her maid noiselessly walking over the heavy 
rugs and picking up her novel. 

«¢ The doors are fastened, Milady.”” 

«¢Do not sit up any longer, Annette,”’ she 
answered with a sigh, and opened again her 
volume of Stendhal. 


* * * * 


Far away across the sleeping city Lady 


(Continued on page 214.) 
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SMART TAILOR MODELS 
FROM STADLER AND FALK 


For ** DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 

































(Continued from page 212) 

George's lover, the young Lord Ellesmore, 
was carousing with a party of peers and dan- 
dies around the steaming bunch-bowl of their 
club, where under the clouds of tobacco smoke 
the candles dripped floods of wax upon the 
polished mahogany, and the old Earl Morton 
filled up the glasses with his lusty, ‘‘ Drink it 
down, bully boys, drink it down!”’ 

It was long after midnight and loud were the 
jeers and laughter when any of the sodden 
bucks sprawled over the table in a stupor or 
rolled out of his chair. One old hunting 
squire, beginning to mumble in falsetto some 
snatches of ‘Lilli bolero, bullen a-la,’’ an 
Irish magistrate in a sullen mood started from 
his lethargy and hurled his glass against the 
opposite wall. 

‘« Bravo, O’Gallagher,’’ cried Ellesmore; 
‘« bravo, make some noise in the world!”’ 

But at that moment the speaker’s handsome 
head dropped with a sudden lurch upon his 
breast and he toppled over to the floor. 

«¢ By gad, there goes Ellesmore!*’ shouted 
the tipsy feast-master, ‘I never saw him go 
off so early! Come, fill them up, boys, we're 
not done yet!”’ 

At that very instant while the club-house 
rang with stuttered toasts and clinking glasses, 
far away the door of Lady George’s boudoir 
was flung open with a bang like thunder, and, 
springing from her couch, Lady George beheld 
motionless before her the figure of Lord 
Ellesmore. 

Never had she seen a ghastlier face. And 
oh ! the horror and despair in his eyes as he 
stared fixedly at her from the shadow. 

Suddenly crying, with a voice that shook 
with anguish: «I am lost! I am lost for- 
ever!*’ he seized her by her wrist: ‘ Yes ; 
there is a hell ! Beware of it |’ 

With a shriek that roused her servants, Lady 
George fell to the floor ina swoon. When 
she regained consciousness she found them 
gathered in terror around her, and gazing at 
the wrist by which her lover had seized her— 
this was burnt almost to the bone. 

A moment later at the entrance was heard a 
heavy pounding that made Lady George trem- 
ble and grow chill with a new fear. When the 
servants could be persuaded to go down and 
open the door, they saw by the gray light of 
daybreak a carriage standing in the drift of 
snow before the mansion, and some servants 
from the club taking out the body of Lord 
Ellesmore. 

At the close of the rout he had been found 
under the table—dead. 


, 
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GLIMPSES 


CERTAIN— 


Smart touches on hat or gown identify 
those who take the lead at Newport. Seldom 
does it happen that those in mourning get 
their innings, but their distinction just now lies 
in wearing when driving very high and full 
white tulle throat or neck-bands, fastening in 
the back with a large chou or rosette to match. 
To start with, the tulle needs to be doubled or 
tripled into a very wide scarf reaching round 
the neck, the ends gathered and fastened under 
the tulle pompon. They are very becoming, 
and take away the lugubrious effect of being 
dressed in mourning in the midst of gray toi- 
lettes. 





Can— 


It be true that some of the new millinery 
will require small chignons to support the hat 
on the back of the head? An advance point 
for modistes shows a modified directoire on a 
head where a pompadour pad is very pro- 
nounced in the back and supports the hat. 
But as this is the beginning of the tentative 
season we may not yet trust our eyes or ears. 


THaT— 


Shawl wraps are of two distinct kinds, 
those which are opaque and those which are 
transparent. When they show one’s figure 
through the fabric they are very fetching, but 
when they hide it they are just the reverse in 
spite of their modishness. Transparent ones 
in mousseline de soie, silk crépe and chiffon 
have ranked among the smartest affairs of that 
kind this season. 


it— 


Is very evident that bonbonniéres are oftener 
filled with saccharine than comfits nowadays. 
It is the fad to carry them on jeweled chains 
at luncheons especially, and use them pro- 
fusely, 





NEWPORT PUTS ON ITS COAT—POINTED BODICE 
TRIMMING THE POSSIBLE FORERUNNER OF 
POINTED BODICES—GREEN CLOTH 
JACKET WITH WILLOW GREEN 
VEST—-HORSE SHOW COS- 

TUMES 


IS BODICE TRIMMING INDICATIVE ? 


Ronts of bodices in the newest gowns, that 
f is, the latest French ones worn by the 
most recently arrived Americans, show 
a decided dropping of belts and a renewal of 
points fashioned out of trimmings which may 
lead up later to genuine pointed bodices. 
However that may be, the gowns so trimmed 
were among the smartest worn at Dinard and 
Deauville this summer, where the most ad- 
vanced models are seen. Laces were the usual 
trimming employed, forming a tapering point 
below the waist line, and not sewed down 
closely, but the lace being wrought together 
by a lace-maker’s skill, it needed but a light 
catch stitch at the apex. The gowns so 
trimmed were genre princesse without exception. 
The cool September breezes at Newport 
give occasion for the wear of very handsome 
cloth capes with high collars in forenoon driv- 
ing about. Red cloths in many different tones 
are as effective as they are becoming. Yet 
tans, fawns and grays do not seem to be shelved 
at all. Some women, the tall and finely 
formed, affect long black cloth redingotes sug- 
gestive of a tight fitting ulster, and closely 
buttoned up. Low brimmed hats with big 
coarse straw bows stretched across the front 
are sometimes worn with these redingotes, and 
it must be acknowledged if the wearers do a 
little walking in the shopping quarter they 
attract much attention. For the regular driv- 
ing coat one must look to see it worn on the 
roadways in the open country when driving 
for practice is indulged in, as well as for indi- 
vidual exercise, to retain one’s slenderness of 
figure. Close fitting toques are the hats for 
those coats. 
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As for automobile driving you may not 
find any standard, for everything is worn, and 
anything seems quite good enough in the way 
of a jacket to slip on when the days are cool. 
That will correct itself later, when horseless 
carriages outgrow their infancy. 


UNDER JACKETS FOR CLOTH CAPES 


Many who have cloth capes with round cor- 
ners and open fronts, the only fastening being 
at the neck where the high collar is set on, are 
having short under jackets attached of contrast- 
ing cloth, white ones being very smart indeed. 
Should the wind take up the cape fronts the 
effect is not at all bad, but that seldom would 
happen. Persian silk *kerchiefs are used in this 
connection very happily. The fronts of a white 
jacket had a full *kerchief jabot, and an inside 
collar plaiting added for the finish. The rich 
orange coloring of silk with its grays, browns, 
and dark red mixtures, told admirably with the 
silver gray cloth of the cape and the white of 
the jacket beneath. Pale blue, old rose and 
banana yellow cloths would also prove quite 
effective and make of the cape a very comfort- 
able driving wrap. 


AN ADMIRED TOILETTE 


A very fetching little green cloth jacket, 
worn with a white serge skirt, had an inside 
vest of light willow green silk buttoned up very 
high, and showing a white lingerie collar and 
chemisette finished off with a black heavy gren- 
adine cravat, the ends tucked inside the vest. 
This vest had very small revers of gold cloth, 
and the buttons were of gold also, but the 
choicest ones small and well worked on the 
surface. The coat was bound with black satin 
on the bottom, and also on the edge of revers 
and wrist-flare. A marked contrast between 
the green of the coat cloth and the silk of vest, 
as well as the perfect harmony of the tones to 
each other, made up its charm. A white mar- 
quise hat, bound with green velvet and 
trimmed with white chiffon, proved a happy 
completion to this toilette, one of the least 
elaborate of many at the golf tournament, but 
far more admired than more complicated ones, 
which seldom possess distinction. 


DRESS SHOW AT THE HORSE SHOW—A BRIL- 
LIANT SUCCESS 


Newport’s Horse Show brought out unriv- 
aled toilettes. If the cottagers had entered 
into a compact to spare no pains in that direc- 
tion the ensemble could not have been more 
brilliant, or the effect individually more fascin- 
ating. Perhaps none could outrank those gowns 
built of silk batistes, or figured mousseline de 
soie, fabrics which were designed and colored by 
means of the highest art inspiration. They 
bore the best interpretation of the season’s 
choicest and smartest gowns for day functions. 
White gowns had first choice evidently, though 
some of the silver and smoke-grays, and those 
dark rich blues, as well as blacks, were simply 
divine with their glory of roses, or wistaria, 
orchids, fleurs-de-lys, lilacs, tulips, and so on, 
in gorgeous colors, or in exquisite shadowy 
suggestions of tints. 


A COSTUME IN WHITE AND BLUE 


A veritable beauty was one with its white 
ground, over which were long branches of 
fleurs-de-lys in faience blues, the foliage in 
gtay-greens of many shades. The long, sweep- 


(Continued on page 218) 
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(Continued from page 214.) 

ing skirt was hung over a white silk one, and a 
separate white mousseline de soie, each flounced, 
while the blue figured mousseline was inset 
with waved entredeux as heading to two floun- 
ces, slightly gathered, and lace trimmed. A 
round, open bodice, with its floral design beau- 
tifully manipulated, had in the back between 
the shoulders a small designed panel of blue 
taffeta with a motif of lace in the centre, and a 
waved chain of blue silk continuing down the 
sides of the fronts edged with lace, and having 
smaller motifs at regular spaces. This defined 
the sides of a most elaborate lingerie chemi- 
sette. High collar band with back tabs of 
white silk piped with blue, and small lace 
motifs besides. Sash of black mousseline de 
soie with bow in the back and long trimmed 
ends reaching almost to the bottom of the 
traine. Black mousseline epaulette scarf over 
left shoulder was tied in three knots. Long, 
plain mousseline de soie sleeves, the flower de- 
sign requiring no other trimming. They were 
cut short enough to be set into a finely tucked 
top of white silk muslin, the entire length trans- 
parent, with lace motifs, and blue silk pipings 
finishing the wrists. Worn with this very chic 
gown was a white hat covered flat with Irish 
lace, the brim well forward and trimmed with 
narrow black wings and white gardenias. The 
details of parasol, veil, gloves, furnished an 
ensemble of perfect taste. 


WHITE CREPE DE CHINE 


Among the mass of exquisite transparent 
fabrics, silks and crépes, all one could do was 
to pick out a few notable ones near enough to 
study. Very smart was one with cross bands 
of white crépe de chine cut en forme, both on 
skirt and bodice, with entredeux of the same 
width in Venice point, and hung over a colored 
silk and mousseline under drapery of canary 
yellow. On the round bodice there were two 
crépe bands, the upper sloping so as to show a 
chemisette, the lower one a trifle narrower en- 
closing the under bust line, the lace outlining 
the figure between. The bottom of the skirt 
repeated the effect of lace, having been fitted 
in between three bands similar to those on the 
bodice, the edges piped with a heavy quality 
of white French taffeta. Chemisette of crépe 
lisse in a pale apricot pink had its high collar 
of the same, the tucking extremely fine and 
drawn ‘up into shirrings. A charming black 
hat of shirred black tulle, scarf and pompons 
with ostrich tips in front. Sash of black 
tulle at the left side plissé in the finest man- 
ner, the two ends falling down very low. 

TWO LITTLE COATS 

There were two very chic little glacé silk 
coats not far off. One was built of white silk, 
the other of a light blue lavender. Such pretty 
little Carrick capes of white satin, three in all, 
fitted across the shoulders, the corners round- 
ing and the edges bound in white taffeta closely 
stitched. The bodice of coat was tucked very 
finely, the lines meeting towards the centre in 
the back. Bias lines of tucking in front con- 
verging towards the front opening where a 
broad band of plain silk was filled up with lines 
of fine stitching. Two pairs of ornamental 
turquoise buttons showed off delightfully on 
these stitchings. 

Tucked taffeta was used on the short basque, 
while the top of the sleeves were left plain, 
the tucking continuing from the elhow down. 
Very much the same style of coat was the one 
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of lavender silk, but it had less tucking, how- 
ever, as the basque and sleeves were of plain 
silk, and so was the collar cape, but over it was 
one of black cloth perforated in afern design, 
very open. The chemisette was of white 
satin-faced chiffon, the collar band in one and 
both in simple tucking. Down in front of 
collar band and part way down chemisette were 
narrow black velvet straps in groups of three, 
spaced off and finished with gold-rimmed ruby 
buttons, very small ones indeed. The white 
coat was worn with a beautifully embroidered 
white batiste skirt trimmed profusely with lace 
flouncings, while the lavender one was worn 
with a black mousseline over black silk, fitted, 
flounces Van Dycked, with deep point d’ esprit 
flouncings. 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


COSTUMES THAT SYMBOLIZE POLITICAL SYM- 
PATHIES AND WHICH MAKE THEIR WEAR- 
ERS LOOK RIDICULOUS—TROUVILLE 
NOW ELECTRIC INSTEAD OF POETIC, 

AS OF YORE—THE EQUESTRI- 

ENNE’S FLORAL ACCENT 
MARK 


N spite of my old-fashioned and ultra- 
I aristocratic ideas, not to mention my 
Breton birth, I had until now always re- 
mained at heart very much of a Parisienne ; 
but now I am thoroughly disgusted, and do 
not intend to stay in this city for more than a 
few days of obligatory sojourn. 

Women are as bad as men in their idiotic 
partisanships just now. They adopt in their 
costumes colors which are meant to represent 
their ideas and opinions, but which make them 
look very much like guys. I met yesterday 
morning, at very short intervals, three typical 
dames of this sort, and laughed until the tears 
ran down my cheeks at the aspect which they 
presented. Number one, who is one of our 
most earnest Legitimists, was clad in purest 
white, embossed with fleur-de-lys galore of 
blue and gold ; her broad-brimmed hat, which 
looked as if it dated back to the time of the 
‘¢ Fronde,’’ being positively loaded with sweep- 
ing plumes, both royal-blue and white, and 
her parasol ending in a gigantic fleur-de-lys 
gleaming with brilliants. She gave one the 
impression of having gotten herself up, regard- 
less of expense, for some fancy ball, and her 
haughty mien and proud attitude only added 
to the comicality of the tout-ensemble. 

My next encounter was that of a so-called 
Republicaine-Athéniéne. She had selected 
the most cruel shade of red she could well find 
for her gown, which was profusely trimmed 
with a Grecian key pattern executed in bright 
gold. On her ferociously bleached hair a small 
crimson liberty cap was perched, and her sun- 
shade of red gauze had a handle of red lacquered 
wood, terminated by a bunch of red carna- 
tions. She also looked like a fancy-dress model 
figure, and the extreme ludicrousness of her 
garments was only outshone by those of a well- 
known society woman who calls herself a great 
patriot, and who ambled along swathed in 
crépe, relieved now and again by white bands, 
also of crépe. She says that this is her way 
of mourning for the many disasters into which 
France has lately been plunged. Such silliness 
is almost beyond belief, and certainly it de- 
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notes an execrable lack of taste and breeding. 
Alas, poor Yorick ! where has the France of 
long ago gone to? Our dead heroes must be 
tired of turning in their graves, if they are per- 
mitted to have an inkling of the ‘« debacle *’ 
brought about by this miserable revision of the 
Dreyfus case. 

As I remarked above I have had enough of 
all this and shall hie myself to the mountains, 
climbing as far up as I can, in search of purer 
air and less complicated population. Even in 
Trouville, where I spent a short time, the eter- 
nal discussion about the ‘* Affaire’’ made me 
wild, and quite as sick as when I watch a 
merry-go-round, turning viciously in the same 
circle to the tune of some crazy sour-sounding 
old rag-tag and bobtail music. Nevertheless 
and notwithstanding, one had at least there 
some consolation when looking at the lovely 
fashions exhibited on the ‘‘ plage*’ during the 
‘‘grande semaine.’’ The frocks noticeable 
both on the plank-walks of the beach, and at 
the races and regattas, were something to 
arouse admiration in any feminine bosom. 
White again was prevalent, the young 
Duchess d’Uzés appearing almost invariably, 
whether at night, in the morning, or in the 
afternoon without a tinge of color about her 
save the gleam of her lovely hair and the deep 
hue of her wonderful eyes. One of her pret- 
tiest gowns was of white taffeta covered 
over by a six-fold skirt of white silk muslin, 
reminding one slightly of the ‘¢ jupe bouffante *’ 
of a ballet dancer: She wore a large hat of 
white Tuscan straw encircled with long droop- 
ing snowy feathers, and falling from her neck 
to her feet a magnificent stole of priceless 
Alengon lace. The Princess de Poix had 
on for the same occasion a white nun’s veiling 
skirt made over maize-colored silk and a little 
jacket of white cloth opening upon a high col- 
lared waistcoat of cloth of silver embroidered 
with topazes, turquoises and pearls, the rich ap- 
pearance of which was somewhat toned down 
by a flowing cravat of maize silk gauze match- 
ing the scarf which surrounded the low crown 
of her white satin straw hat. 

Trouville is unchanged excepting that on the 
spot where once was the beautiful villa Osmond 
now stands a gorgeous and resplendent but 
slightly vulgar-looking hotel, fourteen stories 
high, and emulating those terrible sky-scrapers 
which one is asked to admire when visiting 
New York or Chicago. Moreover, I cannot 
say that refinement has been the result of the 
profusion of electric lights which floods this 
entire seaside resort with blinding light as soon 
as the sun is set. There are many who cannot 
but regret the days when Dame Luna was 
more or less in sole possession of the beach; 
for then it was the sweetest and prettiest of 
spots to stroll upon after a nice dinner. Now, 
however, noise, glare, loud music, and shrill 
voices, render it very similar to the ‘¢ Foire- 
de-Neuilly,*’ and one has to fly for more than 
two miles in order to find calm, peace, softly 
starlit skies, and the adorable harmony of the 
long sea waves as they die murmuring on the 
sands. 

Midnight suppers on the rocks are a new 
fad ail along the French coast this year. Ser- 
vants are sent ahead in charge of a fourgon 
containing provisions, iced-drinks, plates, 
dishes, glasses, and in one word everything 
needful, while the invited guests meet at the 
appointed place, where they find everything in 
readiness for their reception, and where they 
are glad to find a comfortable meal set before 















them after riding or driving to some far away 
romantic and secluded corner of our pictur- 
esque shores. 

Another charming novelty is the fastening 
of a rather large cluster of flowers to the right 
side of ladies’ saddles, for country rides. Each 
woman selects a choice blossom to which she 
remains true and faithful during the entire 
season. For instance the Comtesse d’ Haut- 
poul sports blue Hortensias, the Countess Le 
Marois yellow roses, the Duchess de Luynes 
pink myrtles, and so on. The saddlers are 
now instructed to attach a special little strap to 
the right flap of the saddle which serves to 
keep this equestrian bouquet in place. For 
my part I think that the idea is a charming one 
and I have adopted it with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 


ST. PETERSBURG 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


FINE SPECTACLE AT THE SHAM BATTLE-——AN 
IMPRESSIVE MOMENT——DAZZLING 
MOURNING CLOTHES 


Hat a hopeless task it seems, to give 
my readers anything like an adequate 
idea of the *«* Coup d’ Oeil”’ presented 

by the grand annual divisional manceuvres which 
took place at Krasnée-Selé a few days ago. 
More hopeless still will it be to describe the 
impression caused by our peace-loving, peace- 
engendering, peace-dreaming, gentle-minded 
Emperor when seen at the head of the glorious 
bodies of troops which it has been reported he 
was desirous of disbanding. It does not look 
surely, as if the Czar thought of abdicating, or 
as if he were deeply involved in the matter of 
the Peace Conference, for although his physique 
is not in any way like that of his father, still did 
he cut a good military figure on the day of the 
great sham fight and also on that of the review 
of all the military schools. 

The morning of the review was a typical 
glorious, early Russian autumn day, and as the 
Emperor and Empress drove to the field, the 
spectacle of the magnificent cortége headed by 
their Majesties was one of unequalled splendor. 
The Emperor wore the uniform of the Alex- 
endra Lances, while the Empress, who is in 
deep mourning for her brother-in-law, looked 
extremely delicate and still far from well, as 
she reclined beside the Grand Duchess Marie- 
Paviona in a victoria drawn by four beautiful 
prancing chestnut horses whose postillions 
also wore the most sombre black. ‘The color 
of these horses had been selected to match that 
of the steeds ridden by the Alexandra Lances, a 
detail which pleased and touched the officers 
of that regiment. 

Not a sound was to be heard on the vast 
manceuvring-ground as the imperial procession 
passed along the motionless ranks of the troops, 
but, as soon as the Czar raised his hand in 
salute, and pronounced his usual short sentence 
of greeting to the soldiers, loud and continued 
cheers rang out upon the warm air, and then 
became deafening, enthusiastic acclamations, 
as the carriage containing the imperial babies 
came in sight. 

The manceuvres lasted until nearly three 
o'clock, and never have the Russian soldiers 
displayed such military qualities as they did 
during the sham-fight which was a marvel of 
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The shock of the two contending 
armies was thrilling as they closed on one 
another with hoarse cries, waving their weap- 


realism. 


ons and discharging continual fusillades. The 
neighing of spirited chargers, which seemed to 
take as much delight in the whole affair as did 
their riders, added to the noise and excitement 
of the occasion. At the close of the perform- 
ance the Cossacks of the escort blew their silver 
trumpets to announce that the battle was over, 
and the cortége, including all the foreign mili- 
tary attachés and a great number of invited 
guests, accompanied by all the superior officers 
of the troops, repaired to the village of Wy- 
socky, where a superb luncheon was in readi- 
ness for them. 





A poetical moment was at the close of the 
day, when the Emperor, followed by the Em- 
press, the Grand Dukes and the Grand Duch- 
esses, once more appeared—this time on foot— 
before the front of the reviewed armies. The 
bands of all the regiments had formed into a 
semi-circle, and, as their Majesties came forward 
the drums beat, and a generous salvo of field 
guns thundered and echoed far beyond the dis- 
tant hills. Before the echoes of this majestic 
outburst had died away, there arose the impos- 
ing sound made by many hundred thousands 
of throats intoning the evening prayer of the 
Russian Army. Bare-headed, and bowing in 
deep reverence, the Czar, the Grand Dukes, 
and all the officers present listened devoutly, as 
line after line of the Pater Noster was recited, 
until the end, when a long-drawn “ Amen”’ 


rumbled like a gigantic, yearning sigh, to the 
very limits of the horizon. By this time it was 
nearly nine o'clock ; the glittering stars of the 
Northern skies shone like steel overhead, and 
the camp fires threw a ruddy glow over the 
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vast rolling manceuvring-field, as the Emperor 
and Empress together with their suit returned 
to their palace of Krasnée, in order to seek 
rest, during the night that separated them 
from the great review of military schools which 
took place on the morrow, and which proved 
to be another occasion of fatigue. 

Princess Bariatinsky, who dresses excessively 
well, and is possessed of that delightful chic 
which one so often meets with among the 
higher classes of Russian women, was gowned 
on the day of the sham fight in a way which 
showed that even when wearing personal, or 
court mourning, one is not on that account 
obliged to abdicate all claim to creating a very 
favorable and fashionable impression. Her 
frock was of pineapple batiste dyed a glossy 
black, made over rustling silk of the same 
sombre hue, and adorned all over the corsage 
and for a depth of about eight inches around 
the skirt with a series of jet fish-scales which 
sparkled in the sun like black diamonds. Her 
large black straw hat was covered with jet 
powdered black thistles, and her sunshade of 
black lace was also brightened by the greatest 
quantity of finely cut sparks of jet and black 
crystal. Vera. 


St. Petersburg, September, 1899. 
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Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


MEADOW-GRASS 


TALES OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. BY ALICE 
BROWN. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO. 


a4 is more apt than not tobe a little 

tightening in the throat of the reader 

of Tiverton Tales and Meadow- 
Grass, for these simple annals of New Eng- 
land’s lowly folk are transcripts of soul trage- 
dies none the less cruel or pathetic, nor less 
sympathy-compelling, because they are done 
in homespun. Depths and hights and in- 
tensity of experience know no social status ; 
the sensitive nature, the abnormally conscien- 
tious and the lonely one are found as often, 
and they suffer as acutely, in the lowliest 
hamlet as they do in more pretentious en- 
vironment—all platitudes, one might be 
tempted to say, if it were not that one’s ears 
are being forever assailed with them. You 
waste your pity on such persons. The lowly 
are not capable of feeling or of realizing un- 
toward conditions as keenly as those of more 
ample means and wider experience. The 
author of Meadow-Grass has a truer percep- 
tion of fact, and her stories are so many illu- 
minated transparencies to those who are too 
self-centred to see others except through the 
glass darkly. 

In the history of soul tragedies there could 
be nothing more pathetic than At Sudleigh 
Fair, for all it concerns only an obscure young 
man’s going sadly astray for love of a girl ; 
and not the most spectacularly militant Chris- 
tian ever fought to a successful finish a braver, 
grander battle than did this lover, turned 
hero. 

Two quarrelsome old ladies in a home for 
the aged. What could be less suggestive of 
interest or offer a less inviting field for literary 
exploitation? Ah, but Miss Brown knows 
that to penetrate beneath captiousness is to 
find a misery spot at the core, and the author 
is at the trouble of doing this for the two 
contentious old women, who were the despair 
of the house committee and the stirrers up of 
strife for the little community. The home 
being so fully populated that no one could 
have a room to herself, a daring member of 
the board suggested the highly hazardous ex- 
periment of assigning the two old women to 
the same room—one ‘of whom, Miss Sarah 
Ann Dyer, it is recorded that if she presented 
a less aggressive front than her room-mate, 
‘* she was yet, in her own way, a cross and a 
hindrance to their spiritual growth. She, poor 
woman, lived in a scarcely varying state of 
hurt feeling; her tiny world seemed to her 
one close federation, existing for the sole pur- 
pose of infringing on her personal rights ; and 
though she would not take the initiative in 
battle, she lifted up her voice in aggrieved 
lamentation over the tragic incidents decreed 
for her alone. She had perhaps never directly 
reproached her room-mates for selecting com- 
fortable chairs, for wearing squeaking shoes, 
or singing ‘ Hearken, ye sprightly,’ somewhat 
early in the morning, but she chanted those 
ills through all her waking hours in a high, 
yet husky tone, broken by frequent sobs.”” 


x * * 


The uniting of the two as room-mates 
was accompanied by much volubility on the 
part of Mrs. Blair, who was ‘‘ ushered into 
the room where her forced colleague sat by 
the window, knitting. There the two were 
left alone. Miss Dyer looked up, and then 
heaved a tempestuous sigh over her work, in 
the manner of one not entirely surprised by 
its advent, but willing to suppress it, if such 
alleviation might be. She was a thin, color- 
less woman, and infinitely passive, save at 
those times when her nervous system con- 
flicted with the scheme of the universe. Not 
so Mrs. Blair. She had black eyes, ‘like 
live coals,’ said her awed associates ; and her 
skin was soft and white, albeit wrinkled. 
One could even believe she had reigned a 


beauty, as the tradition of the house declared. 
This morning she held her head higher than 
ever, and disdained expression except that of 
an occasional nasal snort. She regarded the 
room with the air of an impartial though ex- 
acting critic; two little beds covered with 
rising-sun quilts, two little pine bureaus, two 
washstands. The sunshine lay upon the 
floor, and in that radiant pathway Miss Dyer 
sat. 

*¢¢Tf I'd ha’ thought I should ha’ come 
to this,’ began Mrs. Blair, in the voice of one 
who speaks, perforce, after long sufferance, 
*I’d ha’ died in my tracks afore I’d left my 
comfortable home down in Tiverton Holler. 
Story-’n’-a-half house, a good sullar, an’ 
woods nigh-by full o’ sarsaparilla an’ gold- 
thread! I’ve moved more times in this God- 
forsaken place than a Methodist preacher— 
fust one room and then another, an’ bad is 
the best. It was poor pickin’s enough afore, 
but this is the crowner !’ 

** Miss Dyer said nothing, but two large 
tears rolled down and dropped on her work. 
Mrs. Blair followed their course with gleam- 
ing eyes endowed with such uncomfortable 
activity that they seemed to pounce with 
every glance. 

‘¢ ¢ What under the sun be you carryin’ on 
like that for?” she asked, giving the handle 
of the water-pitcher an emphatic twitch to 
make it even with the world. ‘ You ’ain’t 
lost nobody, have ye, sence I moved in 
here ?* 

** Miss Dyer put aside her knitting with 
ostentatious abnegation, and began rocking 
herself back and forth in her chair, which 
seemed not of itself to sway fast enough, and 
Mrs. Blair’s voice rose again, ever higher and 
more metallic : 

*¢¢] dunno what you’ve got to complain of 
more’n the rest of us. Look at that dress 
you’ve got on—a good thick thibet, an’ 
mine’s a cheap, sleazy alpaca they palmed off 
on me because they knew my eyesight ain’t 
what it was once. An’ you're settin’ right 
there in the sun, gittin’ het through, an’ it’s 
cold as a barn over here by the door, My 
land ! if it don’t make me mad to see any- 
body without no more sperit than a wet rag ! 
If you’ve lost anybody, why don’t ye say so? 
An’ if it’s a mad fit, speak out an’ say that ! 
Give me anybody that’s got a tongue in their 
head, I say!’ 

‘¢But Miss Dyer, with an unnecessary 
display of effort, was hitching her chair into 
the darkest corner of the room, the rockers 
hopelessly snarling her yarn at every move. 

*¢€1’m sure I wouldn’t keep the sun off’n 
anybody,” she said tearfully, ‘It never come 
into my head to take it up, an’ I don’t claim 
no share of anything. I guess, if the truth 
was known, *twould be seen I'd been used to 
a house lookin’ south, an’ the fore-room 
winders all of a glare o” light, day in an” day 
out, an’ Madeira vines climbin’ over *em, an’ 
a trellis by the front door ; but that’s all past 
an’ gone, past an’ gone! I never was one 
to take more’n belonged to me; an’ I don’t 
care who says it, I never shall be. An’ I'd 
hold to that, if "twas the last word I had to 
speak !’ 

** This negative sort of retort had an en- 
feebling effect upon Mrs. Blair, 

*¢ © My land!* she exclaimed helplessly. 
‘ Talk about my tongue! Vinegar’s nothin’ 
to cold molasses, if you’ve got to plough 
through it.’ ** 


* * * 


After passing a mutually uncomfortable 
morning and part of the afternoon, Mrs, 
Blair ‘* dropped her knitting in her lap. For 
an instant she sat there motionless, in a 
growing rigidity; but light was dawning in 
her eyes. Suddenly she came to her feet and 
tossed her knitting on the bed. 

‘¢¢ Where’s that piece o’ chalk you had 
when you marked out your tumbler-quilt ?* 
The words rang out like a martial order. 

**Miss Dyer drew it forth from the an- 
cient-looking bag, known as a cavo, which 
was ever at her side. 

** ©Here ‘tis,’ she said in her forlornest 
quaver. ‘I hope you won't do nothin’ out 
o’ the way with it. I should hate to git into 
trouble here. I ain’t that kind.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Blair was too excited to hear or heed 
her. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


PUCE A POPULAR COLOR 


street wear come in most attractive 
middle tones of rich color this season. 
So far, the gamut of color leans very much 
towards last season’s favorites especially those 
which come in the latest importations. The 
reds, it is to be noticed, rise up from rich ma- 
roon, verging towards the brighter dablia reds. 
Browns continue to keep in separate divisions, 
the yellow-browns lighting up by degrees into 
mastic and pale biscuit, while gray browns 
soon step up into light stone grays. London- 
smoke and mouse-grays are, however, quite 
set apart for everything really smart in gowns, 
hats, and coats, and asa color bids fair to 
capture the greatest success. A new purple 
is puce, with its rich hints of hidden red. 
For dressy purposes this color meets with 
enthusiastic admiration on all sides, whether 
in the darkest or brightest of its tones. It 
turns out to be so becoming to everyone that 
it is destined to be very popular. It must 
not be heralded as a youthful color, for that 
it is not, belonging decidedly to matrons who 
can no longer be termed young. 


A Utumn and winter dress fabrics for 


OTHER COLORS 


Olive shades are a new revival, those sug- 
gesting greenish tints, as well as those with a 
yellow warmth about them. As they look 
exceedingly well with fresh young facial color- 
ing, and are favorable to mature years as 
well, they will not want for goodly support. 
Blues are royally rich and brilliant, or wander 
off into grays of pastel and porcelain. But 
the richest materials are shown in the deep, 
glowing metallic blues, and sometimes in the 
most inexpensive of fabrics. New greens 
show a grayish cast which is quite Java like, 
soft and pleasing. All of these colors are to 
be found in such new woolen weavings or 
smooth and shaggy serges, satin-figured cré- 
pons, the very smart camel’s-hair serges, very 
pliable and soft to the touch, as well as zibe- 
lines in all their varieties, Then they are 
seen too in smooth-faced reps, whip-cords, 
venetians, and satin-faced draps d’été. 


SMOOTH AND SHAGGY AND PLAIDED SURFACES 


Individual taste will always be divided be- 
tween smooth surface fabrics on the one 
hand, and long-haired or rough surfaced ones 
whenever they are made modish, While 
there is a great quantity of shaggy gown ma- 
terials displayed in the shops, it must be ad- 
mitted that this line runs in goods which are 
of medium expense, very suitable for forenoon 
shopping and going about generally, and espe- 
cially excellent for the making of frocks for 
girls of school age, For such wear, also, 
there are shaggy and smooth plaids, and these 
are much advised for wheeling and golfing 
suits. The plaids are choice in design, sub- 
dued in coloring, the squares being large. 


SCHOOL FROCKS 


For school children below twelve years of 
age there are many bright woollen fabrics in 
reds, blues, fawns and pretty greens—a nov- 
elty consisting of a tufted shaggy spot spaced 
off on a ground of solid color, Fancy ben- 
galines and checked serges make up charm- 
ingly for such little folk, As all these mate- 
rials are found in double fold, measuring from 
forty-six to forty-eight inches in width, it is 
more economical to select from among them 
than to choose narrower fabrics. 


- 


FRENCH SKIRT MODELS 


Skirts for street wear have not been materi- 
ally shortened. Indoor skirts, especially the 
very ceremonious ones, have longer traines than 
were worn last season. But in all cases, new 
skirt models, both in front and at the sides, are 
no longer wobbly ; they are a trifle shorter, to 
begin with, and are more drawn to the sides 
in acurved line. There is a change, too, 
from the extreme flatness across the back, 
There is more spring from the belt, which 
throws out the gores, while leaving them still 
close-fitting, a touch one must see for herself 
to appreciate. Then, too, a basque yoke is 





fitted in at the skirt top, with admirable effect 
on very stout figures. 


SKIRT MODIFICATIONS 


There are other skirt modifications, such as a 
plait at the back, which has no fulness at the 
top, but gradually falls into the proper folds 
several inches below the belt line, and be- 
comes double or triple at the bottom. This 
is the carrying out of an innovation made 
late in the spring. Some of the Paris models 
show plain fronts to their skirts, but wide 
plaits at the sides. Fine qualities of passe- 
menterie, especially in black, having bold and 
open designs, are to be an effective trimming 
on the fronts of skirts, starting from the bot- 
tom and reaching up to twelve or eighteen 
inches, but not carried beyond the sides. 
Ruchings and fur, for bottom finish on recep- 
tion and carriage gowns will also be a feature 
of much elegance. 


CREPONS 


Satin figured crépons in black are ex- 
tremely in vogue and they will appeal directly 
to those who make one street dress answer 
several purposes. Nothing can be more use- 
ful and altogether smart-looking when well 
built, nor possess a greater dressy becoming- 
ness to women of any stature, complexion or 
age. The surface of these new crépons is so 
closely designed in a glossy silkiness that they 
suggest matlasses in appearance, but fortu- 
nately they are lighter and more supple. 

In colors one would choose the new shade 
of puce, as the fabric is greatly beautified by 
this rich dye. One must be prepared to 
use some plain silks, satins, velvets or cloths 
with this style of crépon if modishness is the 
aim; and who will confess to anything else ? 
Collar capes, revers, cuffs, collar bands, pan- 
els, bias bands, are a few of the dress parts, 
required to be in contrast as well as the chemi- 
sette, for that pretty adjunct is to figure again 
in the fashioning of bodices, made in’ panne 
velvets, embroidered silk, and perforated 
cloths, as well as a dozen other fabrics and 
variously designed. The chemisetteis more 
suitable than lingerie for winter, Very little 
is required for these contrasting touches. One 
yard of velvet or whatever else one may 
choose goes a great way and in the end it is 
far less costly than yards of unpretentious 
trimmings. 


AN ADAPTABLE COSTUME 


In offering this model built of black crépon, 
new style, forty-six inches wide, and under 
two dollars per yard, it will be found that 
the crépon skirt does not descend further than 
ten inches above the bottom, the lower edge 
of it being cut out in round scallops sugges- 
tive in form of the scarlet geranium, leaf. A 
facing of black satin finishes out the skirt 
length, and it is fittedin the same manner as 
though it were a part of the crépon, A 
trimming of narrow black silk fringe borders 
these scallops. A close fitting bodice with 
the least suspicion of gathers in front, which 
are well drawn down to the lining has a belt 
finish. This bodice is half-low, with the top 
cut out in scallops also, but smaller than on 
the skirt, but hke them trimmed with fringe. 
Tight fitting crépon sleeves are set into the 
bodice so that their tops form part of the low 
neck or décolletage, and are scalloped to 
match, and trimmed with fringe. Very long 
scalloped wrists edged with fringe fall over 
the hand. This narrow fringe is very reasona- 
ble in price, and it is extremely modish. A 
high chemisette of black and white striped 
taffeta has been laid in folds, the seams of 
which meet in the back. A bias collar band 
also has fine black satin folds separating each 
silk fold and tiny satin bows pierced with a 
diamond button to the number of four, form 
the fastening in the back. This happens 
to be a separate or detachable chemisette, but 
most bodices have chemisette effects built on 
their own top linings. When a great many 
gowns are possible this plan answers, but it 
does not meet the requirements of those 
women who desire to make pretty changes 
without ordering separate frocks. ‘These 
changes can very easily be made with a smart 
black gown. The plan to follow is this : 

By having a sheer jaconet bodice fitted to 
the figure each time one wishes a new chemi- 

(Continued on page 222) 
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sette, and mounting upon it silk, satin or 
velvet, we not only have a perfect fit, but 
one which is easy and pleasant to wear with 
the bodice. A transparent guimpe is achieved 
by cutting from beneath its sheer material the 
high jaconet lining. When folds are to be 
the chemisette drapery—we will say of mous- 
seline de soie or anything of like sheer nature 
—the under foundation fitting should be of 
the same material, so that the folds may be 
tacked in place on it without showing the 
stitches. 


THE VALUE OF DETACHABLE COSTUME DETAILS 


It is necessary to make the most of our 
gowns, when they are limited in number, by 
inventing ways and means to supply ourselves 
with detachable articles for everything we 
wear. That is truly the secret of dressing 
well on very little. 

To give an instance: take this very crépon 
gown, and consider what a pretty change one 
might get by ripping out the sleeves and 
wearing an all-lace guimpe with long lace 
sleeves. To hide the scalloped neck trim- 
ming, there should be a scarf of pailletté black 
lace or black satin on the bias, jetted, or 
black tulle with colored chiffon beneath. 
Drape it in a straight line across the shoul- 
ders, foliowing in the smart line below over 
the scalloping, and finish either with a big 
chou to match or a big wheel-bow in the 
middle of the corsage. This substitution will 
produce a surprisingly new effect. 

Still another change involves having a 
white taffeta guimpe with a narrow bertha 
cape finish over the bodice neck, This 
guimpe should be corded in black in an all- 
over design—an easy thing to do one-self 
after it is fitted and stamped. It is the work 
of only a few hours, and one which will 
prove most satisfactory. It may be necessary 
to remove the fringe bordering the scallops. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. , 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 


(4) Emergency questions answered by 
mail before publication when $1.00 is sent 
with the question. 


(5) Confidential, questions answered by 
mail are not published when $2.00 are sent 
with the question. All questions not com- 
plying with this rule are subject to publi- 
cation. 


1326. Cloth of Tailor Gowns. 
Length of Jackets. Howto Lengthen 
a Seven-gored Skirt. To L., Canton,— 
(1) What kinds of cloth will be used for 
jackets and skirts this winter ? 

(2) Will the jackets be short or long ? 

(3) What would be the best trimming to 
use to lengthen a seven-gore silk skirt ? 

(4) What style skirts are most popular ? 

(5) How are plaid skirts made? 

(6) What trimmings are used most exten- 
sively? 

(7) What kind of skirts—style and cloth 
—are worn with fancy waists ? 

(1) Smooth-faced cloths, cheviot, tweed 
and homespuns. 

(2) Jackets will be both short and long, 
with a preference for the short ones. The 
half-length jacket is unbecoming to most fig- 
ures, and will, therefore, never be as popular. 
Etons will also be worn. 

(3) It depends very much upon your silk 
whether it is light or heavy, chiffon and 
crépe de chine both being well for a flounce 
to lengthen a skirt. The model on right fig- 
ure, middle page Vogue, 17 August, shows a 
very pretty way of lengthening a gored skirt. 

(4) For strictly tailor made gowns, either 
perfectly plain habit skirts—those with a 
slight fulness at the back, or the five-gored 
model. For fancy tailor suits—the tunic skirt 
—those with a simulated flounce, and those 
with double skirts will be worn. It is still 


rather early to tell what the favorite cut 
will be. 

(5) Plaids are mot worn as much as form- 
etly. The three-piece skirt is a good model. 
The plaids should be well matched, but not 
to form points at the seams as formerly. 

(6) With evening waists, skirts with 
double flounce of crépe de chine or chiffon. 

(7) With plain skirts, either broadcloth or 
cheviot, a three-piece or tunic model, stitched. 


1327. Model for Afternoon Gown 
—Velvet Jackets, etc. To A. R. M.— 
(1) Please tell me what material would be 
suitable for a high-necked gown for afternoon 
teas, etc., this winter, I am stout, and 
plain effects are not suited to me. Would a 
lilac crépe de chine answer my purpose? or 
can you suggest anything newer. I have a 
quantity of Valenciennes lace, four inches wide 
(white). Could I utilize it in any good way 
on crépe de chine? I bave an excellent 
woman by the day who has made charming 
models for me from various Vogue designs, 
and many -people have asked me whether 
they came from a New York modiste; so I 
can carry out any suggestions you may give 
me. 

(z) Will a black velvet coat do to wear 
this winter with a black cloth skirt for visits, 
church, etc.? Shall I use a fur collar on it, 
or lace? What length coat? The coat is 
an outside coat, not a waist. 

(1) We think it hardly possible that plain 
effects are not becoming to you, if you are 
stout; nor should we think that light colors 
would look well. We think that the model 
on fourth page of Vogue for 14 Sept., made 
of fine black taffeta, polka-dotted or plain 
and appliquéd with black lace, picked out 
with jet; and the sleeves could be of black 
velvet, also jetted ; the ruches on ruffles, etc., 
might also be lined with jet. The collar and 
yoke could be of handsome heavy lace in 
black or white, unlined and picked out with 
jet. The bow omitted, if it made you look 
too large ; or if not, have it made of panne 
velvet in pretty shades of petunia and green. 
For an evening gown, low neck and short 
sleeves, the lilac crépe de chine trimmed 
with the Valenciennes lace, would be pretty. 

(2) Yes, you may wear your velvet coat 
with a black cloth skirt this winter, though, 
of course, a velvet skirt would be prettier, 
Velvet is to be extensively worn for entire 
gowns this winter. A collar of fur would 
look best. High collars and long pointed 
revers of fur are to be the correct trimming 
for both fur and velvet jackets. The coats 
are rather short, from four to six inches be- 
low the waist, sometimes coming down in a 
point or tab in front ; when of fur and velvet 
some are scalloped. 


1328. A Matter of Etiquette. ToR. 
—If R invited seven men who had driven 
out to his country place to remain and dine, 
thus facilitating their evening pians, would it be 
good form for R’s wife to appear as hostess 
at dinner, under these circumstances, no other 
woman being present? If R’s mother 
had been present with his wife would this 
have altered the propriety ? 

If the seven men had been originally in- 
vited to dinner, in that case the dinner should 
be stag, R’s wife not appearing at all. If, 
however, the men were invited to stay to dine 
informally, and were R's equals, he might in- 
troduce them to his wife. She should receive 
them and dine as hostess. R’s mother being 
present would not alter the propriety in the 
yeast. 


1329. Outfit for Traveling in Eu- 
rope from February to April. To Ad- 
mirer. I am contemplating a Mediterranean 
trip this winter from February till April. I 
shall visit Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Switz- 
erland, France (the Exposition), and England, 
I naturally wish information from the best 
source as to the exact wardrobe to take for 
comfort, convenience, and also to be well 
dressed. 

As we have stated before in Vogue, when 
traveling in Europe the less luggage you can 
get on with the better, as it is very easy to 
replenish your wardrobe from time to time, 
and extra luggage is always expensive, for in 
most of the European countries very little lug- 
gage is allowed without extra charge. We 
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think five dresses, if well selected, would be 
sufficient for comfort and in order to be well 
dressed. A tailor gown with coat and skirt, 
in dark blue, brown or gray cheviot, with six 
shirts of different weights and materials, two 
of silk, two of wash goods, two of flannel. 
A thin gown for the evening, theatres, etc., 
Gray or biscuit crépe de chine will be 
pretty as crépe de chine will be much used 
this winter, If you like you might have 
two bodices for this gown—one more elaborate 
than the other. This gown would do for 
dinner, for, as we have said before, table 
d’héte is served at most European hotels, at 
which light gowns and no hats are worn. 
Hats are very seldom worn for dinner at 
European hotels as they are here. A black 
gown of net or chiffon with two bodices, one 
of them décolleté, is also necessary, as black 
is always good style, and does not become 
shabby as soon asa light dress. This skirt 
could also be worn with your silk waists, If 
you are to do much walking, should advise a 
short skirt that is made like a golf skirt, and 
clearing the ground about four inches, a 
covert coat, three hats—a traveling hat and 
two more elaborate—collars, gloves, handker- 
chiefs and other dress accessories. Four 
changes of underclothing and several pairs of 
boots and shoes would be all you would need, 
and as these wear out you could replace them 
in Europe, For the steamer it is an excellent 
plan to take your old underclothing, nicely 
mended, if necessary, and throw it away after 
wearing for the journey, as in this way you do 
not arrive with a quantity of soiled linen, A 
tailor suit, several shirts, with a silk gown or 
silk shirt for dinner, two changes of under- 
clothing, a golf cape, a soft hat and a better 
one to arrive in, is sufficient clothing for the 
steamer. A bath robe and slippers and sev- 
eral wall pockets for shoes, for brushes and 
toilette articles, etc., for if you have a rough 
passage, and your things are not well put away, 
they are flung all over the stateroom ; if you 
unpack your things before the ship begins to 
roll and put them in pockets where they are 
easily reached, you will have a much more 
comfortable voyage. Take two steamer rugs, 
the chairs you can get on board, and two pil- 
lows—those on the steamers are usually hard. 
The models for your gowns can easily be 
found in current numbers of Vogue. 
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WORRIED BY PUBLICITY——-WHY HIM ABSTAINS 
FROM PRACTICAL POLITICS—-A DINING- 
ROOM IN OAK AND BLUE—-SEMI-CITY- 
FASHION OF LIFE IN COUNTRY COM- 
MENDED——MARCH OF PROGRESS AS 
EXEMPLIFIED BY POTTED FERNS 
AND PINK SHADED CANDLE 


NE may be very patriotic and decorate 
O one’s windows and sing with the rest 


of humanity ‘* Hail tothe Chief,’’ 
or ‘*See, the Conquering Hero Comes,”’ with- 
out being of the opinion that there is some- 
times too much of a good thing. I fear we 
have made our hero ridiculous. We do too 
much for him and if he were not a man of 
common sense, he would be utterly spoiled by 
all this fuss and feathers. I have always up- 
held that the military power should be felt in 
this country. I think that it is a wonderful 
educator, I have noticed the difference since 
the last war and I am glad to see that 
Americans appreciate their country. But we 
do everything in a very exaggerated manner. 
We have possibly too much heart, too much 
impulse, and too little dignity. 

Dewey has been made a show for New 
York and he has loaned himself for the pur- 
pose. Ithink he could have insisted that 
the homecoming should have been devoid of 

what seemed like a Roman _ triumph. 

After all, his was a bloodless battle compara- 
tively and it was an accident of war. There 
have been many actions just as gallant. 

Only a year ago we were cheering young 
Hobson, and his popularity would have con- 
tinued but for the vulgarity of the press agent 
and the kissing episode. I never have be- 
lieved that young Hobson went around kissing 
young women indiscriminately. I have al- 
ways had an idea that this was the invention 
of an enemy. But you will find, also, that 
just some absurd and untoward incident will 





befall the Admiral after this triumph, and 
that before he will have been here many 
weeks, he will be counted as another victim 
of the press. We are not yet accustomed to 
living in the full glare of publicity. Why, 
the Sirdar could kiss twenty young women or 
even a hundred or more at a sitting, and he 
would be hardly criticised. And, as for 
the Prince of Wales—heaven help us! It is 
very difficult in this country. The slightest 
incident will turn the tide. One has not for- 
gotten how the famous sermon preached be- 
fore the late James G. Blaine, just on the eve 
of his election, lost him the Presidency. 

It is thus that I fear being before the pub- 
lic, and have given up all idea of going into 
politics. I had some plan of the kind—or 
rather it was proposed to me—but I like mine 
own ease too much. And I fear I could 
never get on with the populace. There are 
certain things which one must do if one goes 
into politics in this country—very necessary, 
no doubt, and I should insist in carrying out 
my calling to the very letter—which are not 
to my liking. So that you will hardly be 
called upon to applaud my speeches, or to in- 
dorse my views. 

I shall give an account, in one of my next 
letters, of my little entertainments on the two 
féte days. I had arranged to remain in town 
and to keep my mind away from decorators, 
and furniture, and all the rest of the details 
concerning new houses. As it is, until I am 
thoroughly settled, I find myself an extremely 
busy man, but I do protest at being even asked 
to serve as a director in several companies in 
which I am interested, or to be one of the 
board of a railroad which is destined to become 
an important factor in a future deal. 

I have kept away from these semi-pleasures, 
semi-duties, all my life, and I cannot see how 
I am to be dragged out of my shell at this 
time. I regret—as did the transplanted fish- 
erman in Si J’etais Roi—my comparatively 
humble cot ; the palace is becoming irksome 
and a bore, and I feel that I have lost my 
liberty. I see wisely that the happiest man is 
he who takes the middle road, and I think 
that the middle classes get more solid com- 
fort out of life than those whose financial 
and social position is better than theirs. It 
does well to play the Prince for a while, but 
you pine for seclusion, and you cannot get it 
anywhere. I feel like an absolute nouveau 
riche, The very savages in the Cannibal 
Islands have heard in some way of your for- 
tune. Some wreck has brought them a news- 
paper, and they have, perhaps, gloated over 
the pictures of your possessions and yourself, 
and they would know your name the very 
moment you set foot in their dominions, and 
would make for you as a bonne bouche, 
Every brigand, every robber in east or west, 
has the amount of your bank account fixed in 
his mind, and has determined on the ransom 
he will ask. So you see, although one has 
not run for office, or has not bombarded an 
island, and had a triumph, one is really al- 
most as much in the public eye, and a great 
deal too much—and this in addition to the 
constantly accumulating responsibilities. To 
some it is as much fun to juggle with rail- 
roads and great interests, as it is to watch 
whether the ball will fall on black or red, par 
orimpar. I may grow into it, but at present 
it is not to my liking. 

I have had some discussion as to the dining- 
room at my new home, I have always been 
fond of oak, and the famous dining-halls of the 
baronial houses in England have appealed to 
me. It would seem as if a dining-room must 
be in carved oak and dark green and reds, and 
yet for a colonial house I think it very much 
out of place. In this country we cannot have 
the same furnishings as we do in England or 
even in some old chateaux of Germany and 
France. There is buoyancy in the air which 








The article Seen in the 
Shops, published as a regular 
feature of Vogue, is omitted 
from this issue, but will be 


resumed next week. 
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must be caught as well within doors. I have 
had a sudden fancy for light everywhere, and 
a dining-room should be as cheerful as a 
breakfast room. I am very anxious that my 
room at the new house should be in blue and 
white and that the oak chairs, carved, of 
course, should he upholstered in light tapes- 
tries with a blue ground. I have dispensed 
with a breakfast room because I prefer to have 
breakfast served in the rooms, even to the 
men. The English fashion of having the urn 
on the table and cold meats and pastries on a 
huge sideboard and servants invisible and a 
continuous breakfast performance, is hardly 
suited to Americans, There is a species of 
barbaric hospitality about it—a survival of the 





THE SEASON'S SHOES—FROM BENEKE BROS, 


For description see text 


Middle Ages—but I prefer the more comfort- 
able way of taking one’s tea and toast by the 
side of one’s bed. I shall make an exception 
on days when one goes to the Meets and have 
breakfast served in the dining-room. 

There are no shooting preserves in this 
country of the kind you find abroad, and you 
do not ask people up for the shooting season. 
You cannot ape foreign customs. I have 
never found such procedure in good taste. I 
believe in absolute and perfect frankness. A 
coon hunt or shooting big game in a wilder- 
ness, or going after birds in the forests where 
they belong, or in lagoons or through the un- 
settled mountain or prairie or flat country— 
this is sport. I perhaps feel a little compunc- 
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tion at shooting at tame birds, although I have 
taken part in a tiraux pigeons, and in this 
country too where it is quite smart. One's 
pastimes are not so many in the country here, 
especially that which is near New York. 
However, we make up for it by sociability and 
after all our own country life is being copied 
abroad quite extensively. The dwellers on 
the Thames—and there are new villas going 
up every year—live very much as we do in a 
semi city fashion. At my places abroad I 
shall, of course, live like my neighbors, and I 
shall feel quite a relief in being barbaric in an 
old world fashion. You see we have gone 
ahead of them in civilization, but we are lack- 
ing still in picturesqueness. 





How amusing the march of progress! An 
incident caught my attention a few days ago. 
I was on a coaching trip and we stopped to 
change horses at a little country town in the 
Pennsylvania hills. I peeped through the 
window of the village inn—or hotel—while 
the midday meal was in progress. Rustic ?— 
not a bit of it! Colored waiters, it is true 
with an imposing butler or head waiter and 
actually on each cable a china flower pot with 
ferns. And only the other day, an express 
train whizzing past revealed a dining-car, at 
which the passengers dined by the light of 
pink candles in tall silver candlesticks and 
softened in light by the inevitable pink shade. 
And a few years ago these were novelties at 
hotels and restaurants in New York. {am 
sure to-day with the aid of potted meats and 
canned soups and other commodities, and 
the advice of certain woman's pages of peri- 
odicals, that you will have all these luxuries 
in the Klondyke. But with this sudden rush 
of civilization—this dressing in the evening— 
this tubbing and this environment of flowers 
and candles and silver and servants, perhaps 
the artist will look in vain, for the unkempt 
picturesqueness of other days. He would like 
the clean, homely, English inns—alas ! gone 
forever—or the hotel of the provincial town, 
disappeared also, Well, we have cleanliness 
instead—the English inn never flourished with 
us—and luxuries everywhere, and we ought to 
be very glad of it and very thankful. Our 
luxuries are becoming necessities, and our 
cleanliness has put on a mantle of godliness, 
and we are finishing the century nobly and 
beginning a new one with no small amount 


of glory. 





Mistress: ‘* Mary, you had two men in 
the kitchen last night and I cannot allow it. 
One beau is enough for you to have at a 
time.” 

Mary: ‘* Sure, mum, both of thim ain't 
me beaus. One's me beau and the other is 
me shappyrown!”’ 














Foll Dress Shirt 


WITH 


Patented Bosom Flap 


Assures a faultiess 
fit and non-bulging 
qualities. 


CLuett, Peapooy & Co. 


MAKERS 
Aiso ““CLUETT”’ COLLARS. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 32 § ocT., 1899 


Vou does not publish patterns as a 


rule. The exception is one pattern 
a week as described in detail on this 
page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


: pattern for this week is for an 
Eton jacket, with long fronts and 
short back, to be worn with the 
skirt published last week, thus completing 
the suit. It may be made of double-faced 
material unlined, with the seams stitched 
down on either side after they are pressed open 
and bound. If of cloth it would look well 
with strapped seams, and with revers of heavy 
embroidery in écru, which are worn on top of 
the others, or perfectly plain simply stitched. 


MATERIALS 


7" model is not adapted for an odd 
jacket, but is meant to be worn 
with a skirt of the same material, 
If wanted in cloth or cheviot of a solid color, 
such as dark green, brown or black, to be 
worn with a plaid skirt, it would look better 
with the fronts cut shorter or only waist 
length like the back. The suit, of which the 
skirt was published last week, would look 
well in cheviot, double-faced cloth, homespun, 
broadcloth or heavy serge. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


T this time of the year when your 
A wardrobe is being planned for the 
winter, we would advise that you 

plan for four or five dresses, well made of 
good material and well trimmed, and keep 
them with their accessories in perfect condi- 
tion as to bindings, dust ruffles, etc. For it 


* is the little things that make a girl look well. 


The shoes, gloves, veils, underskirts, etc., 
should be immaculate. For example, last 
winter I knew of a young woman who, al- 
though not wealthy, could afford to have 
several expensive gowns each year. The af- 
ternoon gown that she chose was trimmed 
with white cloth, elaborate and expensive. ‘In 
a short time, the dust of the city, her furs, 
etc., soiled the cloth and entirely spoiled the 
beauty of the gown, which, because it was 
handsome, she continued to wear and never 
looked neat, and consequently not well 
dressed. I tell you this so you may profit by 
another’s experience, for white cloth will be 
used again as a trimming this winter. For 
yourevening gowns get very good lace; this 
is economy in the end, as it can be used again 
and again, and if it isreal it improves with age. 
Lace cannot be put on a gown and left until 
the gown is worn out without being cleaned, 
especially if lace ruffles are used in the sleeves. 
To be well dressed one must be absolutely 
spotless, shoes well polished, gloves clean, 
veils smooth, etc., and it is all a girl can do 
to keep six gowns and the accessories to be 
worn with them in this condition without a 
maid; therefore the fewer you have over this 
number the better you will look, Even your 
jewels should be cleaned often, as dust soon 
settles around the stones in their settings and 
makes them lose their brilliancy. You can 
keep your set jewels, with the exception of 
pearls, very bright by plunging them fre- 
quently in pure alcohol, then brushing them 
with a fine brush like those used for water- 
color painting, as even the softest cleaning 
brushes have stiff enough bristles to occa- 
sionally loosen the stones in their settings if 
brushed frequently. After this dry carefully 
with a chamois skin. 


Your handsome jewels ought to be taken 
once a yeat to a jeweler’sand examined with 
a magnifying-glass to see if the settings are in 
good condition, The appearance of lovely 
stones is often ruined by dust and tarnished 
settings. 


After a summer spent in the open air, 
golfing, yachting, etc., one is very apt to be 
tanned from excessive exposure to the sun. 
When the summer is over it is a good thing to 


know of some simple remedy that will whiten 
the face and hands without injuring the skin. 

If you put a tablespoonful of the best ben- 
zoin in a basin of water night and morning, 
wash your face and hands in it, and then rab 
them with a little cucumber cream, your 
complexion will improve very much and soon 
become soft and white again. 


Velvet is to be very much worn this win- 
ter for coats, wraps, dresses and hats. Some 
lovely shapes are shown in velvet hats, 
trimmed with breasts, appliquéd velvet and 
feathers. Applications of velvet will also be 
used as a trimming. In fact velvet is to be 
used extensively in every way possible. 


A very pretty and new tailor gown was 
made of dark blue broadcloth with a plain 
tight-fitting three-piece skirt, with strapped 




















half pint of whipped cream, and then the 
whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth; add 
this gradually and stir gently. When it is all 
mixed put the custard into a saucepan, a 
double boiler is the best; place over the fire 
and stir until it thickens, not allowing it to 
boil. Put in a glass bowl and set on the ice 
until wanted. 


CuocoLate Puppinc.—Put a quart of rich 
milk in asaucepan and stand it in another sauce- 
pan partly filled with hot water; stand it over 
a moderate fire. While the milk is heating 
dissolve four level tablespoonsful of cornstarch 
in a gill of milk; next put four heaping table- 
spoonsful of grated chocolate in a bowl and 
add four ‘heaping tablespoonsful of sugar; 
dissolve the chocolate and sugar with a gill of 
cold milk and then pour the mixture into the 








VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO, 32, ETON JACKET 
Published by request 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 32 sent on receipt ot 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


seams; that is, each seam was covered with a 
stitched band of the cloth. The coat was 
tight-fitting, single-breasted, with small 
collar and revers, and reaching about six 
inches below the waist. The seams of the 
jacket were also strapped, and the sleeves, 
which were almost tight, were trimmed from 
top to bottom with five stitched bands about 
three quarters of an inch wide. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Hestnut Custarp.—Roast thoroughly 

C three pounds of chestnuts, peel and 
skin them, removing any \ burned 

parts. Put in a mortar and pound until 
they form a smooth paste, together with a 
pound of butter, the yolks of twelve eggs 
well beaten, a little salt and three quarters of 
a pound of powdered sugar. Mix in slowly a 
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milk, as soon as it is hot enough to wrinkle 
on top. Stir it well to keep it from lumping. 
After the chocolate is well blended with the 
milk, pour the cornstarch in and stir it con- 
stantly till the pudding begins to thicken; let 
it cook till it is as thick as a rich paste, and 
then pour it into one large mould, or two 
small moulds, to cool. When it is cool put 
the pudding in the refrigerator. Serve ice 
cold, with whipped cream. 


Cranserry Jetty.—Wash a quart of 
cranberries. Put them in a saucepan with 
enough water toentirely cover them. When 
soft put them through a collander and add 
nearly a cup of extra C sugar to a cup of 
juice; boil twelve minutes and pour into 
porcelain or agate moulds to harden. 


Cream Purrs.—One cup of boiling water, 
half a cup of butter. While boiling stir in a 





cup of flour; let it cool and then stir in two 
or three beaten eggs. Drop this batter from 
a spoon onto a baking-sheet, and bake 
quickly. This quantity of batter should 
make twelve cakes. When cold cut open 
and fill with this cream: 

One cup of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, two eggs, a half cup of sugar and 
vanilla to flavor. 


Arpte Tapioca Puppinc.—Soak half a 
pint of tapioca over night in one and one-half 
pints of water. In the morning cook it 
thirty minutes. Peel and remove the cores 
from apples enough to fill a pudding dish. 
Butter the dish and arrange the apples in it, 
filling the space in the centre of the apples 
with orange marmalade. To the tapioca add 
a saltspoon of salt and one cup of sugar, and 
pour it over the apples, Place the dish in 
the oven and bake about one hour. Serve 
this pudding cold with plain or whipped 
cream. 


Cues1nut Sweets.—Boil one pound of 
chestnuts, peel and skin them, and pass them 
through a wire sieve. Put a cake of choco- 
late in a copper sugar boiler with a little water. 
Stir over the fire till melted; then add the 
whites of three eggs whisked to a stiff froth 
and the chestnut pulp. Mix well together, 
and when cold shape into cones and bake 
lightly in a moderate oven. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 

R terns published should send in their 

requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 

in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


Louis xv. Jacket, 
Golt Cape 

Appliqué Design. 
Drop Skirt. 

Blouse Silk W aist. 
Lace Guimpe. 
Breakfast Jacket. 
Shirt Waist. 

Cloth Jacket. 

No, 10 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No, 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 
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No, 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 

No, 17 Eton Jacket, 

No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 

No, 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat, 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No, 28 Night Gown. 

No, 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 33 Child's Coat. 





Communications must be signed with the name and 
address of the sender. 
eration with a view te publication, 


No others will receive consid- 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York, 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Weper Pettom. Me, ,..cceiviivesises 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


re ee ee 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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E. A. MORRISON 
& SON 
IMPORTERS 


CHILDREN’s DEPARTMENT 


The Hats and Coats here shown are designed 
exclusively by us. 

Our facilities for making children’s dresses en- 
ables us to duplicate or make to measure any cos- 
tume in any materials. 





The costumes illustrated are of Faille Silk, trimmed with fox and bows of 
velvet, 





893 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 














The New Straight Front 


Pansy [lodel 


903 BROADWAY, corner 2oth St. | 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSET CO. 























YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


GOLF AND CYCLE HATS AND CAPS 
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Authorized 
Agents 
in 
Principal 


Cities 





Write for 
Booklet 
of 
Styles 


1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 
London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 

















ENGLISH GOLFING 
SWEATER 


Also for other Athletic Sports 
In fine white or bright scarlet. Heavy 
knitted cable stitch. Made with high col- 
lar or low cut round neck, 

Prices from $5.00 to $15.00 by mail or express 
prepaid. 
Tam-O’-Shanter Caps of same 

knit and color to match, 
Materials, needles, patterns and full 
directions for knitting sent for $1.50. 


We invite correspondence 
from out-of-town patrons, 


ALICE MAYNARD 
10 West Twentv-second Street 
NEW YORK 
Lakewood New lersey 
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(Continued from page iii) 
chiffon cache peigne of silk rosettes with the 
ends edged with fringe. 

Centre Ficure.—Large hat of stitched 
black velvet, trimmed with plaited chiffon 
and black ostrich plumes. 

Lower Ricut.—Walking ‘hat of corded 
brown velvet, twisted with a silk scarf in 
bronze and dull pink, through the knot of 
which two quills are stuck. This would 
make a pretty golf hat, using minute golf 
clubs instead of quills. 

Lower Ficure.—Turban with brim of 
mink. Trimming of pistache green velvet, 
appliquéd with white lace. 

MIDDLE PAGE 


BEGINNING AT THE LEFT.—Severely plain 
walking frock made of black Venetian. A 
smart princesse back hangs most becomingly 
over the plain skirt cut very flaring and en 
traine. Cut jet buttons that are small and 
round start from the top of the collar and con- 
tinue straight down the tight fitting bodice to 
the waist line, where the polonaise is oddly cut, 
carrying the vest of the opening to the side. 
Plain cloth bands, stitched, form the only trim- 
ming. At the throat a bunch of black velvet 
ribbon is sewn. Large soft black felt hat 
trimmed with plumes and velvet rosettes. 

Fig. 2—Tailor frock of Oxford. Three- 
piece skirt with strapped seams and habit 
back. Short plain jacket with regulation 
revers and velvet collar, strapped seams and 
plain sleeves. Black felt toque. 

Fig. 3—Two-piece costume of rough brown 
tweed. Circular skirt with inverted plait 
down the back. Long skirt coat double- 
breasted and fastened with bone buttons. 
Flap pockets and small revers. Sleeves very 
tight at the hand and fulled in the arm hole. 
Pretty velvet hat of brown the shade of the 
gown. 

Fig. 4—Gray satin cloth tailor frock. 
Skirt cut with a great deal of swirl, which is 
accomplished by curved seam down the back. 
The scalloped front is heavily stitched and 
lays over a narrow fold of black and white 
checked velvet. Eton jacket, outlined with 
scallops. Revers and tab of the velvet, with 
over-revers of cloth. Plain sleeves with 
turned-up cuffs, Back of Eton reaches just 
to the waist line. Shirt of white satin an- 
tique, with high tucked collar. The jacket 
is lined with a gray brocade. Smart hat of 
long-haired gray felt, caught with a. small 
bunch of violets in the very centre. Gray 
feathers complete the trimming. 

Fig. 5—Good style forenoon frock of 
pastel-blue camel’s-hair, The clinging cir- 
cular overskirt fastens at the side and hangs 
perfectly straight over a skirt of the same 
shade blue satin finish cloth, covered with 
stitching of olive silk in bias rows. Etoncut 
very short in the back and filled in with 
more of the stitched cloth. Revers match 
the skirt, and about the edge is sewn a border 
of camel’s-hair. One large cut-steel button 
is the only visible fastening. Hat worn far 
off the face and made of olive velvet, with 
blue rosette and black quills. 

Fig. 6—Pale mignonette green cloth cos- 
tume, charmingly made, with over-drapery 
that folds back, showing a plain skirt covered 
with groups of black stitching. On the bot- 
tom of the skirt are three folds of cloth, 
stitched, and then added to the skirt, simply 
stitched on at the top. Bodice draped, fasten- 
ing with a large black satin antique rosette at 
the bust. Three capes are used in place of 
revers, and are slightly rippled, the top one 
being stitched a number of times. Smart 
hat of stitched panne velvet in the same 
shade green, with black velvet bows. 

Fig. 7—Dark blue, very rough serge, with 
bodice cut short in the back and fastened to 
one side the front with a handsome large 
button. Top part of the bodice is of black 
guipure, strapped with narrow black velvet 
folds. ‘Tucks run through with cords are 
used as an outlining on both bodice and skirt. 
The overskirt curves quite high in front, giv- 
ing the underskirt ample play. Hat of dark 
blue and red panne velvet, with dark blue 
tips. 


Fig. 5848—Effective gown en princesse of 
silk dotted crépon in heliotrope, trimmed 
with insertions of fine guipure, and a band of 
velvet in a darker shade which is interlaced 
through the gown, the opening being button- 





holed over a cord. This gown also looks well 
in dark blue, red or brown, using black vel- 
vet. Hat of black trimmed with black. 

Fig. 5858—Simple gown of écru barége 
embroidered with white silk, French knots. 
Skirt yoke, top of sleeves, collar and bodice 
yoke of plain barége finely shirred. 
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BEGINNING AT THE Lert.—Riding boot of 
patent leather. 

Golf boot of tan with rubber disks on the 
sole to prevent slipping. 

Patent leather walking shoe. 

Walking boot of patent leather with upper 
of kid. 

Skating boot of calf skin with low heel and 
extension sole. 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 

Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, hasas its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals, 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L, is to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work. Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited. Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


TRY TO EXPRESS YOUR INTEREST IN SOME 
PRACTICAL FASHION 


Here is, I find, widespread among 
I women a kindly feeling toward ani- 
mals, but this is rather a nebulous 
state of feeling than a practical working force. 
Their hearts are wrung by tales of wrong to- 
ward animals, and such instances of unkind- 
ness as come under their observation fill them 
with anguish unspeakable ; but, while prodi- 
gal of tears and sighs, women, as a rule, are 
unwilling to engage in any rescue work that 
seems likely to entail publicity on them. 
Horses may be lashed on the highway ; they 
may painfully drag overloaded vehicles, 
but even the woman passer-by who has an 
eye to see and a heart to feel allows, without 
protest, the unfeeling or unthinking driver to 
continue the ill-treatment of the horse. 
Those who champion the cause of any op- 
pressed creature or class must expect to suffer 
small and big martyrdoms in behalf of the 
victim, and highway missionary effort is a 
needed service. 


WOMEN WHO DID AND WHO DO 


I take great pleasure in presenting to Vogue 
readers a letter from a correspondent who has 
kindly answered my appeal for personal ex- 
perience notes, and it will be seen that the 
testimony is to the effect that the feminine 
knight-errant need have little fear of insult, 
or even rudeness, when challenging drivers’ 
rights to abuse animals : 


‘* Mrs. Josephine Redding : 

**Dear Madam: Vogue of 17 August 
has just fallen into my hands and [ herewith 
gladly comply with your request for an in- 
stance in which a woman has settled the case 
happily for animals coffcerned. I shall relate on 
separate sheet, I am very prompt to interfere 
in all cases of cruelty ; not in the least afraid 
of ridicule, or of a crowd. I have not been 
insulted, even when much younger. I simply 
say to the animal abuser, ‘ You shall not.’ I 
have had help and commendation from most 
unexpected sources, and through my attitude 
my friends have learned how to proceed in 
similar cases. It only requires a little business 
ability. Very truly yours, 

* (Miss) Elizabeth Almy Gatter, 
** Member P. C, A., New York City.” 


**On 10 February last my sister, Miss 
Georgia Gatter, in crossing Sixth Avenue, 
noticed near Twentieth Street a man liter- 
ally holding up two horses. Although the 
blankets were good, the horses seemed very 
feeble. Questioning the man, who seemed 
humane, Miss Gatter found that the horses 
had come from Church Street, but that they 
had fallen five times in two blocks. The load 
consisted of packing-boxes containing mer- 
chandise for the various dry goods stores in the 





vicinity. It was then 3 p. m., but the horses 
had not been fed, My sister had the man draw 
into the side street, and she told policeman not 
to allow the man to try to get away. Then 
crossing to restaurant my sister telephoned to 
S P.C. A. for an officer, who came shortly. 
The officer took off the blankets and the horses 
were put into the stable of the restaurant ; and 
every one connected with the place, from the 
manager to bartender, was interested in the 
case, which the S. P. C., A. finally settled. 
*¢ Elizabeth Almy Gatter, 
‘¢ Morristown, N, J.” 


I shall be very glad to publish other of 
Miss Gatter’s experiences and I shall always 
welcome correspondence of like nature. 


THE VALUE OF PASSIVE REBUKE 


Those women who cannot bring themselves 
to follow Miss Gatter’s admirable example 
can ease the conditions of animal life on the 
street, if they will merely stand before the 
person who is {maltreating an animal and 
look on without uttering a word. It is a fact 
worth recording that fifty men may collect 
about a horse who is being lashed because he 
cannot pull a load out of a rut, or one whose 
mouth is being sawed, and no attention is 
paid by the abusive driver to the onlookers. 
Let, however, a well dressed woman stop 
beside a driver who is plying whip or fist, and 
in nine times out of ten there will be a dimi- 
nution or a total cessation of the punishment. 
Nowhere is the value of a look more potent 
than in the work of animal rescue. 


IMPORTANCE OF AUXILIARY WORK 


More effective still would be the banding 
together of such women as are too timid to 
act the part of free lances, and the organiza- 
tion which, in my judgment, is best adapted 
to develop individual enthusiasm, and at the 
same time give courage to timid women, 
is Our Animal Protective League. The 
work being educational it arouses less antago- 
nism than retributive work, and the way of 
the apostle of kindness is mot so hard. Then 
the activities of the League are so varied and 
so comprehensive that all groups of animal 
lovers can find some vital work to do. 


DRIVERS’ AND FARMERS CLUBS 


Among the later League enterprises is the 
formation of drivers’ clubs; but no driver is 
eligible unless he can pass an examination in 
the proper care and treatment of horses. I 
hope later to have for Vogue readers an ac- 
count of the work of some of these drivers’ 
clubs. It is the aim also of the League to 
form farmers into clubs, and women and men 
who love animals, and who are brought into 
contact with farming communities, could do 
the cause great service 1f they would bring the 
League work to the notice of the agricultural 
communities, and bring them within the 
scope of its influence. The surest way to ac- 
complish this will be to encourage associated 
action by the formation of clubs, which shall 
be educational in aim. It is the object of 
Our Animal Protective League to reach every 
class in the country, and educate it in the re 
quirements of animal life. The aim is simply 
stupendous, and it can only be realized with 
the aid of women and men all over the coun- 
try who are are willing to give service and 
substance for the cause of animals. Are there 
one hundred Vogue readers who will send each 
$1 for the League ? 

Josephine Redding. 








The next issue of Vogue, dated 
12 October, will be devoted to Chil- 
dren’s Fashions and will be abund- 


antly illustrated. 














MILLER’S 
FALL 
TURBANS, 
WALKING 
GOLF HATS 





FIFTH AVENUE. 
Write for our Fall Booklet. 
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